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GROUPING OF BOROUGHS.' 


Tue position in which Parliamentary Reform stands at this moment 
proves distinctly to my mind the wisdom of the Ministry in their 
original plan,—that, namely, of bringing in a Franchise Bill and a 
Redistribution Bill as distinct measures. Undoubtedly no course 
could be more readily made ground of objection by any who chose to 
object ; and no doubt real objections to such a course might easily be 
found. But, on the whole, the arguments for that course greatly out- 
weighed those on the other side. Toa thorough-going Reformer it seems 
plain that a reduction of the franchise is a good thing, that a judicious 
redistribution of seats is a good thing, that the two together would be 
best of all, but that either by itself would be a great improvement. If 
there are good parliamentary reasons for discussing and passing the one 
measure in one session, and the other in another, there is no sort of 
objection in principle to so doing. Nor does the order in which the 
two measures are introduced greatly matter. The only real objection 
which I have heard is, that if a bill was passed for the reduction of the 
franchise, and then, before the passing of the Redistribution Bill, 
there came an election for any place likely to be affected by the 
redistribution, a voting power might be granted to certain new electors, 
of which, immediately after their first exercise of it, they would be 
deprived. This was certainly an objection as far as it went; that is, it 
is better that it should not be so if it can be helped. But surely 
it was not an objection strong enough to outweigh a great deal that 
might be said on the other side. And to the scheme of redistribution 
actually proposed it does not apply at all. As no constituency is to be 
utterly disfranchised, any such newly enfranchised electors would 
retain their votes, and, if the influence of their votes should be 


(1) This article, as the date will show, was written before the late debates in the 
House of Commons. I have thought it better not to alter the text, but to adda few 
notes on points suggested by those debates. 
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presently lessened, by grouping of their boroughs or otherwise, the 
newly enfranchised electors will only suffer in common with the 
old ones. 

The truth is, that the reduction of the franchise is a much simpler 
question than the redistribution of seats, and it is much more purely 
a political question. There may be any number of opinions as to the 
limit to be fixed; there is, as the event has shown, material for a long 
debate on the matter. Still the question is really a simple one. <A cer- 
tain standard is proposed ; those who dislike it have nothing todo but 
to move an amendment for a higher or a lower standard, and to take a 
vote between the two proposals. The mere question of reduction may 
be settled by a single vote. Of course, where, as in the present bill, 
there are other enfranchising and disfranchising clauses, the matter 
becomes more complicated. Still it remains simple compared with the 
question of redistribution. Redistribution involves the consideration 
of so many points, it involves so many local questions, it needs so 
much local knowledge, that it cannot be dealt with in the same simple 
way. <A franchise bill invites the attack of political enemies, and it 
must resist them how it can. But a redistribution bill invites the 
criticism of political friends. A debate may be fairly raised over every 
borough, without the least wish to jeopard the measure as a whole. 
In short, a redistribution bill needs far more time to draw up, far 
more time to discuss, than a franchise bill. It is the last of all measures 
to be dealt with in a hurry. It would be a great gain, before dis- 
cussing it, to have the question of the franchise settled. We should 
then know the definition of a county elector and of a borough 
elector. That is the purely political question. Then comes the geo- 
graphical question. We have to go through the whole country, to study 
the circumstances of each place, to see which places have too many 
members and which have too few, to see where parts of a county may 
desirably be added to a borough, where a borough, or part of a borough, 
may well be merged in a county. All these inquiries will be carried 
out much more easily if the purely political question is got rid of 
first. No doubt redistribution is a political question too; but it is 
not purely political. It is far more a question of local fairness. A 
man votes for a higher or a lower franchise from his political con- 
viction, and he acts honestly in so doing. But a man who votes to 
sacrifice one borough and to spare another, because of the probable 
politics of their several representatives, is simply acting dishonestly. 
The general principles of redistribution, Shall we disfranchise ? shall 
we group ? and so forth, are political questions, and men of different 
politics will rightly vote different ways upon them. But when 
these general principles are settled, there remains a vast number of 
questions which are simply questions of local fairness and local 
expediency, and which ought to be discussed—so far as human 
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nature will allow of anything being discussed—without reference to 
party interests. All this must take a long time. It needs a session 
to itself, not the fag end of ‘a session. The Ministry, I hold, were 
perfectly wise in wishing to get their Franchise Bill passed first, to 
state what their general views of redistribution were, but to keep 
their discussion for another time. There would then have been ample 
time for members of Parliament, and for the country at large, to 
study the question of redistribution in all its bearings and to make up 
their minds on every detail. The question could then be thoroughly 
discussed next year, with far more perfect knowledge of the matter 
in hand than most people have now. As it is, the Ministry have been 
bullied into departing from their original plan; they have been 
driven to bring forward a bill in a hurry, which can only be dis- 
cussed in a hurry; a bill which no doubt will make an improvement 
on the present state of things, but which will put off any more 
thorough and equitable redistribution for many years. As an old 
Reformer, as one who has specially studied the question of redistri- 
bution for many years, I earnestly hope that the Franchise Bill may 
be carried this session, and that the Redistribution Bill may not. 

I have now, for some fifteen or sixteen years, tried in various places 
to argue this question of grouping of boroughs.. I remember the time 
when people could not understand what was meant by it. The system of 
Contributory Boroughs actually existed in two parts of the kingdom 
—in Wales’ and in Scotland,—but in England the words seemed to 
convey no idea. I remember very well the first time I mentioned it 
in public. People stared, and one wiseacre cried out, “ He’s talking 
about electoral districts.” But now the general principle seems to 
be very largely admitted. Pcople are beginning to see the main 
principle on which the proposal for grouping boroughs rests. It is 
simply this. The inhabitants of the smaller towns form a class in 
the country, distinct both from the inhabitants of the great towns 
and from the inhabitants of the rural districts. They have feelings, 
habits, interests which are not the same as those of either of the other 
classes. They ought therefore to return some members to Parlia- 
ment, while each of the other classes returns some others. Each 
class should return members in proportion, not simply to its number, 
but to its number modified by certain other circumstances. At 
present the small towns return far more members than their fair 
share, and it-is desirable to transfer some members from them to the 
large towns and some to the counties. Again, the small towns not 
only have an undue share of representation as compared with the 
large towns and with the counties, but the members that they have 


(1) “The case of Wales,” says Mr. Mitford, in the debate of June 4th, “ was no pre- 
cedent at all, because there the grouping was not a grouping of boroughs, but of towns 
—a very different thing.” What this may mean I have not the faintest notion. 
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are most unfairly distributed among the small towns themselves. 
These considerations, by a very simple process of thought, lead to 
the system of Contributory Boroughs as the proper solution of the 
difficulty. 

In no other way does it seem possible to give the small towns their 
fair share, and no more than their fair share, of the representation of 
the country, and at the same time fairly to distribute that share of 
the representation among the small towns themselves. If each exist- 
ing borough kept even one member to itself, the wants of the large 
towns and the counties could be supplied only by a large increase in 
the numbers of the House, which I believe nobody wishes to see. If 
then, according to the principle which I have laid down, the small 
towns are entitled to a distinct share in the representation, they can 
have it only by grouping several towns together, according to the 
Welsh and Scotch fashion, to return a member. And this becomes 
more obvious still, if we take into consideration the great number of 
unrepresented small towns, many of which have quite as good a 
claim to be represented as those that now send members. Here, 
as it seems to me, is the great fault of the present bill. It makes 
no provision for the representation of those small towns which are 
still unrepresented.’ At present, though the small towns have a 
most unreasonable share of members, there is no class of place in 
the kingdom many of which have more reason to complain of being 
unrepresented than the small towns. That is to say, the members 
for the small towns are distributed utterly at haphazard among the 
small towns. One town has its two members, like Manchester or 
Birmingham ; a neighbouring town, as big or bigger, has no member 
at all. Here is a twofold injustice, alike to the large town which 
has not its fair share of representation and to the unrepresented 
small town which has no share at all. Borough A sends two 
members to Parliament; every £10 householder has a share in 

(1) The Ministerial bill contains no provision for grouping any places which do not 
already return members. I do not know whether Mr. Gladstone, in his speech of 
June 4th, meant to express the “strongest objection ’* on the part of the Government 
to every proposal for grouping any of the existing boroughs with any of the non-repre- 
sented towns, or only to that form of the proposal which uses the idea of grouping merely 
to prop up existing constituencies. I object as strongly as Mr. Gladstone can do to the 
notion of keeping each existing constituency as a separate constituency, only enlarging 
the smaller ones by adding some neighbouring unrepresented town or district. This 
would be, as he says, to “withhold parliamentary representation from great and rising 
towns.” But my scheme proposes nothing of the kind. I wish to transfer many mem- 
bers from small towns to great towns; but those members which the small towns are 
to retain, I wish to distribute fairly among the whole class of small towns, whether 
they are represented or not at the present moment. For instance, to take my own neigh- 
bours, who have lately had so much celebrity thrust upon them: I do not wish merely to 
add Shepton Mallet, or any other place, to Wells, in order to make Wells a constituency 
of decent size, and so to preserve its separate existence. I wish to group all the smaller 


towns, represented or unrepresented, and to give them such a number of members as 
they are fairly entitled to, and no more. 
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their election. Borough B, a town of the same class, has no distinct 
representation at all; such of its inhabitants as rent to the amount 
of £50 have votes for the county. Why should £10 give a vote 
in A, while it needs £50 to give a vote in B, and when the vote 
after all is not for a real representative of B? Lower the franchise 
to £7 and £14, and the anomaly will be lessened, but it will not be 
removed. No good reason can be given why a burgess of A should 
get his vote on terms twice as easy as a burgess of B. No good 
reason can be given why the burgess of Bb, who is essentially a 
burgess, and not a county man, should have the alternative of no vote 
at all, or a county vote. Mr. Locke King’s motion was a makeshiit. 
If you equalise the borough and county franchises, you give the 
burgess of B a vote on the same terms as the burgess of A, but you 
give him a wrong vote—a county vote and not a borough vote. 
Equalise the county and borough franchises, and you must do one of 
two things. Either A as well as B must be merged in the county, 
or B as well as A must have a borough representation distinct from 
the county. To flood the counties with borough voters I look on as 
a great evil; I hold that counties and boroughs should each have 
members for themselves. I therefore held that both A and B should 
have a borough representation distinct from the county. But the 
only way by which you can give both A and B such a distinct 
borough representation is by joining A and B, and most likely C, D, 
and Ei also, to return a member among them. 

The Government bill then, as it seems to me, should have gone a 
great deal further. Why draw the line at 8,000? Of course, draw 
the line where you will, you get some anomalies; but surely 8,000 
is a great deal too low.’ A town of 8,000 people is put on a level with 
a town of 50,000 or 100,000. It has surely far more in common 
with a town of 5,000 or 6,000. The knife should have been applied 
far more freely. Many more boroughs should have been cut down 
from two members to one. Many more should have been cut down 
from two or one to a share in one. Many more boroughs should 
have received a third member. Speaking quite roughly, I should be 
inclined to group all towns under 10,000; to give those from 10,000 
to 20,000 one member; those above 20,000 two members; those 
above 100,000 three. I purposely eschew exact numerical propor- 
tion; but those figures seem roughly to mark out different classes 
of towns. 


But, leaving the impersonal A and B, I think I can make my 


(1) This strikes me as the weakest point in the bill, and that on which it has been hit 
hardest by speakers on both sides of the House. It does seem unreasonable to leave 
Stamford and Tavistock untouched, while places so very little inferior to them—places 
distinctly belonging to the same c/ass of towns—are grouped. Mr. Osborne made out a 
strong case when he enlarged on the unfairness of preserving Tavistock with its two 


members, and grouping Liskeard, which, though it has fewer inhabitants than Tavis- 
ock, has more electors, 
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meaning clearer by showing how the different proposals that have 
been made would affect some of those counties with which I am most 
familiar. Other people in other parts of the kingdom can apply the 
same rules to the counties and boroughs which they know best. I 
will take the counties of Somerset, Gloucester, Monmouth, and 
Glamorgan. In the last two the Contributory system already exists. 
In the former two it does not. 

Somersetshire, then, has at present five parliamentary boroughs, 
Bath, Wells, Taunton, and Bridgewater, each returning two mem- 
bers, and Frome returning one. Gloucestershire has also five boroughs, 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Cirencester, and Stroud each returning two 
members, and Cheltenham returning one. Between the two counties, 
physically in both, politically in neither, is Bristol, a sort of free im- 
perial city, with its two members also. The populations in 1861 stood 
thus : Wells, 4,648 ; Tewkesbury, 5,876 ; Cirencester, 6,336; Frome, 
9,522 ; Bridgewater, 11,320; Taunton, 14,667; Gloucester, 16,512 ; 
Stroud, 35,517; Cheltenham, 39,693; Bath, 52,520; Bristol, 
154,093. That Wells and Bristol should be on a level is surely as 
strong a case of disproportion as can well be found, except that Totnes 
should have twice as many members as Dundee. Of these places the 
bill proposes to touch only the first three. Wells is to be grouped 
with Westbury in Wiltshire, and the two small Gloucestershire 
towns with Evesham in Worcestershire. But the bill still leaves 
Bridgewater with as many members as Bristol, with twice as many as 
Cheltenham. And it still leaves the other small towns quite unrepre- 
sented. Now both these counties, Somersetshire especially, contain 
many market towns, some of which are quite on a level with the smaller 
represented boroughs. Shepton Mallet and Yeovil have both a larger 
population than Wells, and Yeovil has a trade of its own. Pass the 
two bills, and the £7 householder in Wells will still have his borough 
vote, while the £13 householder at Shepton or Yeovil will have no 
vote at all, and the £14 householder will get, not the borough- 
vote which he ought to have, but a county vote. Again, along the 
Somersetshire coast watering-places are springing up, which are 
fast growing into large towns. Weston-super-Mare is, I believe, 
larger than any town in the county after Bath. But none of these 
places are thought of; Wells lives on, and is to be unequally yoked 
with Westbury, a place in another county, with which it has no sort of 
connection. If I could dictate, I should form two groups of boroughs 
in Somersetshire, two—or perhaps one would be enough—in Glouces- 
tershire, dock a member from Bridgewater, Taunton, and Gloucester, 
add a second member to Cheltenham, a third member to Bristol. Four 
members would thus stand over for counties or for great towns else- 
where. If it be objected that Cheltenham is being always petitioned 
against, I cannot deny it. Iam speaking of population and importance, 
not of moral purity. Perhaps when we have settled our statistics on 
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the one principle, it may be necessary to go through the land again 
and to hold a second examination on the other principle. 

In the two Welsh counties, as in other Welsh counties, the system 
of grouping already exists. Mr. Gladstone—I cannot conceive why— 
determines not to examine into the Welsh boroughs. In truth, there 
is no part of the kingdom where redistribution is more wanted. The 
most growing towns in the country have almost invisible villages tacked 
on to them, while in other counties groups of boroughs consist wholly 
of such invisible villages. What is good in the Welsh system is merely 
the general principle of grouping of boroughs, not the particular way 
in which the boroughs are grouped. This last is, in the counties of 
which I speak, about as bad as it can be. It seems to be laid down as 
an eternal rule that no Welsh borough or boroughs, however large, 
should have more than one member. Cardiff, Swansea, Merthyr, are 
put on a level with Old and New Radnor. The Radnorshire boroughs, 
among them, muster 7,106 inhabitants. The Swansea boroughs 
muster 57,488, and Merthyr has 83,875. But Merthyr, being a 
Welsh borough, cannot be allowed two members any more than 
Radnor. Cardiff, the most rapidly growing place in the kingdom, 
has the little town of Cowbridge, and the mere village of Llantrissant, 
yoked to it. The Monmouth boroughs consist of Newport, Mon- 
mouth, and Usk; Monmouth and Usk having nothing in common 
with Newport, and Abergavenny and Chepstow being left out. No- 
where is redistribution more needed than to separate the great towns 
of South Wales from their several appendages, to give them their 
fair share of members, and to group apart such of the small towns as 
deserve representation at all. 

The bill of 1852 made a real, though very imperfect, attempt at 
doing some of these things. Grouping was to be introduced, though 
to far too small an extent, seemingly only with the view of propping 
up existing constituencies. Thus the town of Bruton was to be joined 
with Frome, and the towns of Glastonbury and Shepton Mallet with 
Wells. Yeovil was forgotten altogether. This was a small instal- 
ment, though only a small instalment, of the right thing. But 
the bill of 1854 could think of nothing but disfranchising Wells 
altogether, and those of 1859 and 1860 could think only of taking 
away a member without further change. 

Again, in the Government scheme it strikes me as a mistake to unite 
in any case so few as two boroughs together. Unite two boroughs, 
Wells and Westbury, and besides the political parties which every- 
where must exist, one might say ought to exist, you run a fair chance 
of introducing purely local parties. There, will be a Wells interest 
and a Westbury interest in distinct rivalry to each other. If you 
group a larger number of towns this danger is greatly diminished. 
Group four or five, and no places will be thus directly pitted against 
one another. There need be no more rivalry among them than 
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among the different districts of a county. The corrupt ingenuity 
of man, especially when man takes the form of an election agent, 
is so very subtle that there is probably no way of altogether battling 
it. Corruption and influence must be expected, in a greater or less 
degree, under any system, But surely considerable difficulties are 
thrown in their way where four or five towns are grouped together, 
near enough to have something like a common interest, but too 
distant to be under the thumb of any one man. Mr. Gladstone 
appeals to the purity of the Scotch and Welsh boroughs as shown by 
the extreme rarity of petitions from either. If this be so, the system 
is worth trying in a more complete form. Simply to unite one 
existing borough with another existing borough is merely trifling 
with the subject. 

I must perhaps stop a moment to distinguish Contributory Boroughs 
from another class which I have sometimes known people confound 
with them. I mean cases where the borough franchise is extended 
over a large district, as at Stroud, Cricklade, Shoreham, Ayles- 
bury, and East Retford. These boroughs look very imposing in a 
table of population, but the truth is that they are not boroughs, but 
privileged counties. Stroud, indeed, is an exceptional case. The 
borough of Stroud is the clothing district of Gloucestershire, which 
has a character and an interest of its own, and rightly forms a 
distinct constituency. Houses are certainly not quite continuous 
over the whole borough, still the whole may be looked on as one 
large straggling town. But the borough of New Shoreham is simply 
the rape of Bramber, to which the Shoreham franchise was extended 
on the proved corruption of the borough long before the Reform 
Bill. So with Cricklade; so, I believe, with Aylesbury. Now no 
good reason can be given why the inhabitant of a rural parish in the 
rape of Bramber should get a vote, and that a borough vote, on a £10 
(or £7) holding, while the inhabitant of a rural parish in any other 
part of Sussex does not get his vote unless he holds to the amount of 
£50 (or £14). Cricklade, by good luck, takes in the town of 
Swindon, and, better still, that of New Swindon; but this is only 
by good luck, and it takes in the intervening rural parishes as well. 
This is what Lord Macaulay called “‘ Bassetlaw Reform,” the borough 
of East Retford having been spread over the whole hundred of 
Bassetlaw. Lord Macaulay hoped there would be no more Bassetlaw 
Reform. But I saw the other day a correspondent of the Times 
asking for more Bassetlaw Reform now, and seemingly looking on 
Cricklade and Shoreham as the models of what a borough should be. 

This last subject leads me at once to the subject of boundaries. 
There cannot be a really fair redistribution unless the boundaries are 
thoroughly gone into. The returns of population are often deceptive. 
Cardiff, for instance, seems much smaller than it is, because what is 
practically the town of Cardiff has far outstripped the parliamentary 
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borough, and has spread itself over all the adjoining parishes. Wal- 
lingford, on the other hand, though it does not look very large, looks 
larger than it is, because the borough here takes in several adjoining 
parishes. Wells, almost the smallest constituency returning two 
members, is by no means the smallest town that does so, because the 
franchise is confined to the city in the strictest sense, and—a directly 
opposite case to Wallingford—does not even take in the whole parish 
of Wells. Undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone offers means by which the 
boundaries of a borough in the position of Cardiff may be enlarged ; 
but that is not enough. The question of boundaries ought to be taken 
into consideration along with the question of redistribution, or the 
redistribution will not be fair. Cardiff may at some future time be 
enlarged by the process pointed out in the bill; but such an enlarge- 
ment would only strengthen its claim to a second member when 
that claim was too late. What is wanted is to show now, while 
redistribution is pending, how great the practical town of Cardiff is, 
and how strong is its claim to a second member. 

Lastly, whether in grouping, or in anything else connected with 
the distribution of seats, 1 would guard against all idea of following 
any exact numerical proportion. Ifthe population of A is ten times 
the population of B, A ought to have more members than B, but it 
ought not to have ten times as many members. The larger and more 
conspicuous a constituency is, the fewer members it can afford to have 
in proportion to its size. A large constituency has all kinds of ways 
of making its wants known, of influencing Parliament and the public, 
besides through the direct voice of its members. A small con- 
stituency has hardly any. The large constituency is before every- 
body’s eyes; people hear about it, know about it, understand about 
it; perhaps they really care for it, perhaps they are in some sort 
afraid of it; it influences them in a thousand ways in which a small 
constituency never can. Manchester has about a hundred times the 
population of Honiton. It is ridiculous to give Manchester and 
Honiton the same number of members; but it would not do, if Honiton 
has one member, to give Manchester a hundred members. The inte- 
rests of Manchester will be sure to get attended to somehow. The 
member for Honiton may be personally of more account in the House 
than the member for Manchester, but the member for Manchester, 
speaking in the name of Manchester, will always carry a weight 
which can never attach to the member for Honiton, speaking in the 
name of Honiton. This tendency reaches its full height in the case of 
London. Every member is a member for London. He knows all 
about London ; he lives there half the year; London ideas, feelings, 
habits, beset him at every step; he will be ready to spend national 
money for local London purposes in a way which would at once shock 
him if he were asked to spend national money on the local purposes 
of any other place. London, therefore, may be satisfied with a 
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number of members far inferior to any other place in proportion to 
its population. On a mere numerical reckoning, London, in the wide 
sense, would count for as much as Scotland. But there is no fear of 
undue attention to Scotch interests; there is great fear of undue 
attention to London interests. The Scotch members ought to be largely 
increased on every ground.’ The Scotch constituencies are among the 
most uncorrupt in the kingdom ; yet while, according to my doctrine, 
a Scotch constituency should have rather more members than an 
English constituency of the same size, in point of fact it has fewer. 
It is monstrous that the city of Aberdeen should have only a single 
member, and that Lanarkshire should, even as proposed by the bill, 
have only two. In Ireland, on the other hand, some of the paltry 
little boroughs might surely be grouped, though in Ireland again, 
as in Scotland, I should willingly allow members at an easier rate 
than in England. But at present Dundee and Portarlington are on 
a level, and Aberdeen and Portarlington are to remain so. On the 
other hand, Dublin and Cork might well have a third member each. 

No doubt it is much easier to draw up a scheme in one’s library 
than to get it carried through Parliament. Those who are obliged to 
look on without taking part should always remember this when they 
attempt to criticise the proposals of practical men. My scheme, if 
I may call a few rough hints a scheme, is very likely too large to be 
carried. But I cannot but think that something more in the same 
direction might be done than the Ministerial bill proposes. If time 
is allowed to have the matter fully and fairly discussed, men’s minds 
may easily get reconciled to much that startles at first. The redis- 
tribution Bill strikes me as hurried, and it is certain that, if discussed 
and passed now, it must be discussed and passed without any search- 
ing examination into the whole matter. I trust that the Franchise 
Bill may pass, and that the Redistribution Bill may wait till another 
session. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
May 22nd, 1866. 


(1) Few things in the debate have been more amazing than the horror professed by 
some members at the bare notion of transferring any members from English con- 
stituencies to Scotch ones. Lord John Manners scouts the proposal, because not only 
the population of Scotland does not increase at the same rate as that of England, but 
the rate of increase actually diminishes. This one can well believe of the kingdom of 
Scotland as a whole, and, if we were asked to transfer members for Manchester to a 
Highland county, Lord John Manners’ answer would be perfectly to the purpose. But 
how does it apply as a defence of the crying injustice of giving Honiton greater political 
weight than Aberdeen? 





THE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 1498. 


Cuapter III. 


1. Corer Mave Doctor anp Dean or St. Paut’s. (1499-1506.) 


Cotet, left alone to pursue the even tenour of his way at Oxford, 
worked steadily at his post. It mattered little to him that for 
eight or ten years he toiled on without any official recognition 
on the part of the University authorities of the value of his work, 
What if a Doctor’s degree had never during these years been con- 
ferred upon him? the want of it had never stopped his teaching. 
Its possession would have been to him no triumph. 

That young theological students were beginning more and more to 
study the Scriptures instead of the Schoolmen—for this he cared far 
more. For this he was casting his bread upon the waters, in full 
faith that, whether he might live to see it or not, it would return 
after many days. And in truth—known or unknown to Colet— 
young Tyndale, and such as he, yet in their teens, were already 
poring over the Scriptures at Oxford. The leaven, silently but 
surely, was leavening the surrounding mass. But Colet probably 
did not see much of the secret results of his work. That it was his 
duty to do it was reason enough for his doing it—that it bore at 
least some visible fruit, was sufficient encouragement to work on with 
good heart. 

So the years went by; and as often as each term came round, 
Colet was ready with his course of lectures on an Epistle or Gospel, 
as the case might be. 

Then suddenly, in the year 1505, Robert Sherbon, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, was made Bishop of St. David’s, and in the month of May’ 
Colet was called from his Oxford labours to fill the vacant deanery, 
by the appointment, it was reported, of King Henry VII. The title 
of Doctor was at length conferred upon him preparatory to his 
acceptance of this preferment.? 

It was, writes Erasmus, to the work, and not to the dignity of the 
deanery, that Colet was called. To restore the relaxed discipline of 
the college—to preach sermons from Scripture in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral as he had done at Oxford—to secure permanently that such 
sermons should be regularly preached—this was his first work. 

By his remove from Oxford to St. Paul’s the field of his influence 
was changed, and in some respects greatly widened. His influence 
now told directly upon the people at large. The chief citizens of 
London, and even stray courtiers, now and then, heard the plain facts 
of Christian truth instead of the subtleties of the Schoolmen earnestly 


(1) Fasti Ecclesie, Anglicane, p. 184. 
(2) Eras., op. iii. pt. 1, 486, C. 
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preached from the pulpit of St. Paul’s by the son of an ex-Lord 
Mayor of London. The citizens found too, in the new Dean, a man 
whose manner of life hore out the lessons of his pulpit. When they 
dined at his table they soon found, as his Oxford friends had found 
at their public dinners, that he had the gift of turning the table-talk 
into some earnest topic, and giving the discussion which often fol- 
lowed a high and earnest tone. Without being tedious or over- 
bearing, it was remarked that somehow or other he so contrived 
to exert his influence as to send his guests away better than they 
came.’ 

Colet soon gathered also around him here in London, as he had 
done at Oxford, an inner circle of personal friends, and these were 
wont often to meet at his table and to talk on late into the night, 
conversing sometimes upon literary topics, and sometimes speaking 
together of that invisible Prince whom Colet was as loyally serving 
now in the midst of honour and preferment as he had done in an 
humbler sphere.” Colet’s loyalty to Him seemed indeed to have been 
deepened rather than diminished by contact with the outer world. 
The place which St. Paul’s character and writings had once occupied in 
his thoughts and teaching was now filled by the character and words 
of St. Paul’s Master and his.* He never travelled, says Erasmus, 
without taking with him some book relating to Christ.‘ He had 
arranged the sayings of Christ in groups, to assist the memory and 
with the intention of writing a book on them.’? His sermons, too, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral bore witness to the engrossing object of his 
thoughts. It was now no longer St. Paul’s Epistles, but the “ Gospel 
History,” the “ Apostles’ Creed,” the “Lord’s Prayer,”’® which the 
Dean was expounding to the people. And highly as he had held, 
and still held, in honour the apostolic writings, yet, as already 
mentioned, they seemed to him to shrink, as it were, into nothing, 
compared with the wonderful majesty of Christ himself. 

The same method of teaching which he had applied at Oxford to 
the writings of St. Paul he now applied in his cathedral sermons in 
treating of these still higher subjects. For he did not, we are told, take 
an isolated text and preach a detached discourse upon it, but went 
continuously through whatever he was expounding from beginning 
to end in a course of sermons.’ Thus: these cathedral discourses of 
Colet’s were continuous expositions of the facts of the Saviour’s life 
and teaching, as recorded by the Evangelists, or embodied in that 

(1) Eras., op. iii. pt. 1, 456, F. 

(2) ‘ Impense delectabatur amicorum colloquiis que sepe differebat in multam noctem. 
Sed omnis illius sermo, aut de literis erat, aut de Christo.” (Eras., op. iii. 457, A.) 

(3) Eras., op. iii. 459, F. (4) Id., 457, A. 

(5) Id. 459, F. (6) Id. 456, E. 

(7) “ Porro in suo templo non sumebat sibi carptim argumentum ex Evangelio aut ex 


epistolis Apostolicis sed unum aliquod argumentum proponebat, quod diversis consci- 


onibus ad finem usque prosequebatur: puta Evangelium Matthei, Symbolum fidei, Pre- 
cationem Dominicam.” (Eras., op. iii. pt. 1, 456, D.)! 
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simple creed which in Colet’s view contained the Sum of Christian 
theology. And thus was he practically illustrating by his own 
public example in these, sermons his advice to theological students, to 
“keep'to the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, letting divines, if they 
like, dispute about the rest.” 


2. How IT HAD FARED witH Erasmus. His Seconp Visit to 
Encianp. (1499—1509.) 


Of Erasmus Colet had almost lost sight during these years, and no 
other kindred soul had as yet risen up to take just that place in 
fellow-work beside him, which at one time he had hoped the great 
scholar might have filled. But Colet little knew by what slow and’* 
painful steps Erasmus had been preparing to redeem the promise he 
had made on leaving Oxford. 

We left him making the best of his way to Dover, with his purse 
full of golden crowns, kindly bestowed by his English friends in order 
that he might now carry out his long-cherished intention of going to 
Italy. But the Fates had decreed against him. King Henry VII. 
had already reached the avaricious period of his life and reign. Under 
cover of an old obsolete statute, he’ had given orders to the Custom 
House officers to stop the exportation of all precious metals, and the 
Custom House officers in their turn construing their instructions 
strictly to the letter, had seized upon Erasmus’s purse-full of golden 
crowns, and relieved him of the burden for the benefit of the king’s 
exchequer. The poor scholar proceeded without them to cross to 
Boulogne. He was a bad sailor, and the hardships of travel soon told 
upon his health. He was heart-sick also; as well he might be, for 
this unlucky loss of his purse had utterly disconcerted once more his 
long-cherished plans. He was taken ill on his arrival at Paris, and 
recovered only to bear his bitter disappointment as best he could. 
What was he to do? 

It was clear that he did not know what todo. He wrote to a 
friend, that “he sometimes thought of returning to England to spend 
a month or two more with Colet, in order to confer further with him 
on some theological questions. He knew well,” he said, “ how much 
good he should gain from doing so, but he could not get over the 
unlucky experience of his last voyage. As to his journey to Italy, 
that, too, was knocked on the head. He told his friend that he as 
ardently longed to visit Italy as ever, but it was out of the question ; 
for, according to the adage of Plautus, ‘Sine pennis volare, haud 
facile est.’ ’”* 

And what was worse still, the unfortunate loss of the price of many 
months’ leisure obliged him not only to postpone sine die his project 
of visiting Italy, but also to send, ever and anon, something saleable 


(1) Eras., op. iii. pt. 1, 52, E. Epist. lix. 
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to the publisher to pay his way." For the wolf must in some way or 
other be kept from the door; and Erasmus was poor ! 

These necessities not a little interrupted, as was likely, those 
studies to which Colet’s example and precept had urged him. They 
lengthened out the preliminary labours which Erasmus had made 
up his mind must precede his active participation in Colet’s work. 
But they did not damp his energy, or induce him to look back after 
putting his hand to the plough. All this and more lies touchingly 
hinted in a letter written by Erasmus to Colet on receipt of the news 
of the elevation of his friend to the dignity of Doctor and Dean. It 
is dated from Paris, and, roughly translated into English, reads 
thus :— 


Erasmus to Colet.* 


‘“< Tf our friendship, most learned Colet, had been of a common-place kind, or 
your habits those of the common’run of men, I should indeed have been some- 
what fearful lest our long and wide separation might have extinguished it, or at 
least cooled it down. . . . But I prefer to believe that the cause of my having 
received no letter from you now for several years, lies rather in your press of 
business, or ignorance of my whereabouts, or even in myself, than in your for- 
getfulness of an old friend. ...... 

‘T am much surprised that you have not yet given to the world any of your 
commentaries on St. Paul and the Gospels. I know your modesty, but surely 
you ought to conquer that, and print them for the public good.’ 

‘* As to the title of Doctor and Dean, Ido not so much congratulate you about 
these—for I know well they will brmg you nothing but labour—as those for 
whose good you are to bear them. 

**T cannot tell you, dearest Colet, how, by hook and by crook, I struggle to 
devote myself to the study of sacred literature—how I regret everything which 
either deters me from it or delays me init. But constant ill fortune has pre- 
vented me from extricating myself from these hindrances. When in France, I 
determined that if I could not conquer these difficulties I would cast them aside, 
and that once freed from them, with my whole mind I would set to work at these 
sacred studies, and devote the rest of my life to them. Although three years 
before I had attempted something on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and had 
completed four volumes at one pull, I was nevertheless prevented from going on 
with it, owing chiefly to the want of a better knowledge of Greek. Consequently, 
for nearly these three years past, I have buried myself in Greek literature; nor 
do I think the labour has been thrown away. I began also to dip into Hebrew, 
but, deterred by the strangeness of the words, I desisted ; knowing that one man’s 
life and genius are not enough for too many things at a time. I have read 
through a good part of the works of Origen, under whose guidance I seemed 
really to get on, for he opened to me, as it were, the springs and the method of 
theological science. 

**T send you [herewith], as a little literary present, some lucubrations of mine. 
Among them is our discussion, when in England, on the Agony of Christ, but 
so altered that you will hardly know it again. Moreover, your reply and my 
rejoinder to it do not seem to be forthcoming. The Enchiridion I wrote to display 
neither genius nor eloquence, but simply for this—to counteract the vulgar error 
of those who think that religion consists in ceremonies, and in more than Jewish 
observances, while they neglect what really pertains to piety. I have tried to 
teach, as it were, the art of piety in the same way as others have laid down the 
rules of [military] discipline. . . . The rest were written against the grain— 


(1) “ Intra paucissimos dies ‘ Proverdium’ opus edidi.” (Epist. clxxiii.) 
(2) Eras., op. iii. p. 94. Epist. cii. 
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especially the Pean and Obsecrationum, which I wrote to please Battus and 
Anna, the Princess of Vere. As to the Panegyric' it was so contrary to my 
taste, that I do not remember ever having done anything more reluctantly ; for 
I saw that such a thing could not be done without adulation. ..... 

“TI wrote, if you recollect, sometime ago about the 100 copies of the ‘Adagies’ 
which I sent at my own expense into England, now three years ago! Grocine 
wrote me word that he would arrange with the greatest fidelity and diligence 
that they should be sold according to my wish, and I do not doubt but that he 
has performed his promise, for he is the best and most honourable man that ever 
lived in England. Will you be so good as to aid me in this matter, so far as to ad- 
vise and spur on those by whom you think the business ought to be settled. For 
one cannot doubt but that in so long a time, the books must be sold; and the 
money must of necessity have come to somebody’s hand: nor may it be of the same 
use to me in the future as it will be now. For, by some means or other, I must 
contrive to have a few months entirely to myself, that I may extricate myself 
for once from my labours in secular literature. This I trusted I could have done 
this winter, had not so many hopes proved illusive. Nor indeed, ‘ with a great 
sum can I obtain this freedom,’ even for afewmonths. I entreat you, therefore, 
to do what you can to aid me, panting as I do eagerly after sacred studies, in disen- 
gaging myself from those [secular] studies which have now ceased to be pleasant 
tome. It would not do for me to beg of my friend, Lord Mountjoy, although 
neither in reality nor in appearance would it have been unreasonable if, of his own 
good will, he had chosen to aid me both on the ground of his habitual patronage 
of my studies, and also because the ‘ Adagies’ were undertaken at his sugges- 
tion, and inscribed with his name. Iam ashamed of the first edition [of the 
‘* Adagies” ] both on account of the blungering mistakes of the printers, which 
seem made almost on purpose, and because, urged on by others, I hurried over the 
work, which had now begun to seem to me dry and poor after my study of 
the Greek authors. Consequently, another edition is resolyed upon, in which 
the errors of both author and printer may be corrected, and the matter made 
as useful as possible to students. 

“Although, however, I may for a while be engaged upon an humble task, yet 
whilst thus working in the Garden of the Greeks, I am gathering much fruit by 
the way for the time to come, which may hereafter be of use to me in sacred 
studies. For I have learned this by experience, that without Greek one can do 
nothing in any branch of study; for it is one thing to conjecture, and quite another 
thing to judge—one thing to see with other people’s eyes, and quite another thing 
to believe what you see with your own. 

‘¢ But to what a length this letter has grown! Love, however, will excuse 
loquacity. Farewell, most learned and good Colet. Pray let me know what has 
happened to our friend Sixtinus; also what your friend the Prior Richard 
Charnock is doing. 

‘Tn order that whatever you may write or send to me may duly come to hand, 
be so good as to have them addressed to Christopher Fisher (a most loving friend 
_ and patron of all learned men, and you amongst the rest), in whose family Iam 
* now a guest.” (Paris, 1504.) 

Thus had the poor scholar worked on, for the most part in silence, 
during these years, struggling alone, yet manfully, in the midst of 
the manifold hindrances cast in his way by ill-health and straight- 
ened means, neither free-born (as his friend Colet was), and thus 
able to tread unincumbered the path of duty, nor finding himself 
able even “with a great sum to obtain freedom” for a while. Yet 
through all had Erasmus kept courageously to the collar, steadily 
toiling on through five years of preliminary labours, with earnest 


{ (1) The Panegyric upon Philip King of Spain on his return to the Netherlands. 
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purpose to redeem his promise to Colet—first fully to equip himself 
with all proper tools, and then, but not till then, to join him in 
fellow-work. 

Colet surely had forgotten this promise of Erasmus on leaving 
Oxford, or perchance the hope it held out was too slender for him to 
rest on, else he would hardly have left him during these years 
without letters of brotherly encouragement. 

It is true that Erasmus still confessed himself to be occupied in merely 
preliminary labours. His great work, no less than it had been five 
years before, was still in the future. Yet the fire caught from his 
contact with Colet at Oxford was at least flickering on the hearth, 
and with fresh stirring and fuel might perhaps after all be kindled 
into active flame. 

Colet’s reply to this letter has not come down to us, but from the 
result we may be sure that it contained a pressing invitation to revisit 
England, and the promise of a warm reception. 

In the mean time closer inspection of the literary present sent by 
Erasmus must have proved to Colet to how large an extent the long 
process of study and digestion had really resulted in the adoption of 
his own views. 

The “ Enchiridion ” was in truth a re-echo of the very key-note of 
Colet’s faith. It openly taught, as Colet now for so many years had 
been teaching from his pulpit, that the true Christian’s religion, 
instead of consisting in submission to the Church, her priesthood and 
scholastic dogmas, in the invocation of Virgin and saints, or the per- 
formance of any outward rites of any kind, really consists in true, 
self-sacrificing loyalty to Christ, his ever-living Prince ;—that life is 
a warfare, and that the Christian must sacrifice his evil lusts and 
passions, and spend his strength, not in the pursuit of his own 
pleasure, but in active service of his Prince ;—such was the drift and 
spirit of this “‘ Manual of the Christian Soldier.” 

Again, the publication by Erasmus of his letter to Colet respect- 
ing their conversation at Oxford on the “Agony of Christ in the 
Garden,” showed at least that he had by no means forgotten what 
had passed between them on that occasion ; although as Colet’s reply 
does not seem to have been appended to this first edition, it did not 
necessarily follow that Erasmus had adopted Colet’s view of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Very clearly, however, did the letter which accompanied the 
“literary present”? show that Erasmus had already resolved to 
dedicate his life to the great work of bringing out the Scriptures 
into their proper prominence, and thereby throwing into the back- 
ground all that mass of scholastic subtlety which had for so long 
formed the food of theologians. If now for years he had been wading 
through Greek literature, it was not merely for its own sake, but 
with this great object in view. If, on account of his learning and 
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eloquence, his friends at the court of the Netherlands had pressed 
him into their service, and induced him to compose a flattering 
oration on the occasion of the return of Philip from Spain, he had 
counted the labour as lost, except so far as it probably helped to 
keep the wolf from the door for a week or two. Even the two 
editions of the “ Adagies ” were evidently regarded only as stepping- 
stones to that knowledge without which he felt that it would be 
useless for him to attempt to master the Greek New Testament. Of 
this he gave further practical proof before his arrival again in 
England. For whilst still under the hospitable roof of his friend 
Fisher, the Papal protonotary at Paris, he brought out his edition of 
“Laurentius Valla’s Annotations upon the New Testament ;” a copy 
of which he had chanced to light upon in an old library during the 
previous summer. And to this edition was prefixed a prefatory letter 
to his kind host, remarkable for the boldness of its tone and the 
freedom of its thought. 

He knew well, he wrote, that some readers would cry out, “Oh, 
Heavens!” before they had got to the end of the title-page; but 
such as these he reminded of the advice of Aristophanes: “ First 
listen, my friends, and then you may shriek and bluster!” He knew, 
he went on to say, that theologians, who ought to get more good 
out of the book than any one else, would raise the greatest tumult 
against it; that they would resent, as a sacrilegious infringement of 
their own sacred province, any interference of Valla, the grammarian, 
with the sacred text of the Scriptures. But he boldly vindicated the 
right and the necessity of a fair criticism, as in many passages the 
Vulgate was manifestly at fault, was a bad rendering of the original 
Greek, or had itself been corrupted. If any one should reply that the 
theologian is above the laws of grammar, and that the work of inter- 
pretation depends solely upon inspiration, this were, he said, indeed 
to claim a new dignity for divines. Were they alone to be allowed 
to indulge in bad grammar? He quoted from Jerome to show that 
he claimed no inspiration for the translator; and asked what would 
have been the use of Jerome’s giving directions for the translation of 
Holy Scripture if the power of translating depended upon inspiration. 
Again, how was it that Paul was evidently so much more at home 
in Hebrew than in Greek? Finally he urged, if there be errors in 
the Vulgate, is it not lawful to correct them? Many indeed he knew 
would object to change any word in the Bible because they fancy 
that in every letter is hid some mystic meaning. Suppose that it 
were so, would it not be all the more needful that the exact original 
text should be restored ?* 

This was indeed a bold public beginning of that work of biblical 
criticism to which Colet’s example so powerfully urged Erasmus. 


(1) This letter was republished in the edition of some letters of Erasmus printed at 
Basle, 1521, p. 221, 4.! 
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The edition of Valla’s “ Annotations,” with this letter prefixed to 
it, was published at Paris in 1505, while he was busily engaged in 
bringing out the second edition of the “ Adagies.” And it would 
seem that he only waited for the completion of these works before 
again crossing the Straits to pay another visit to his English friends. 


3. More CALLED TO THE Bar In PARLIAMENT.—OFFENDS 
Henry VII.—Txe Consequences. (1499-1506.) 

But how had it fared with More during these years? Years of 
stern experience and discipline had they been to him. He had left 
Oxford in the full flow of youthful spirits, when not yet nineteen. 
Then had followed four or five years of steady and, for the most part, 
exclusive devotion to legal studies. 

Closely watched by his father, and purposely kept with a stinted 
allowance, as at Oxford, so that “his whole mind might be set on his 
book,” the law student had found little time or opportunity for other 
studies. But at twenty-one, being duly called to the bar, and thus 
freed from the restraints of student life, his mind had naturally 
reverted to old channels of thought. Grocine and Linacre in the 
mean time had left Oxford, and become near neighbours of his in 
London. Thus the old Oxford circle had been partially formed 
again, and with the renewal of old intimacies had returned, if ever 
lost, the love of old studies. For no sooner had More been called to 
the bar than he commenced his maiden lectures in the Church of 
St. Lawrence, in the Old Jewry, and chose for a subject the great 
work of St. Augustine, “ De Civitate Dei.” 

His object, we are told, in these lectures was not to expound the 
theological creed of the Bishop of Hippo, but the philosophical and 
historical’ arguments contained in those first few books in which 
Augustine had so forcibly traced the connection between the history 
of Rome and the character and religion of the Romans, attributing 
the former glory of the great Roman Commonwealth to the valour 
and virtue of the old Romans ; tracing the recent ruin of the Empire, 
ending in the sack of Rome by Alaric, to the effeminacy and profli- 
gacy of the modern Romans ; defending Christianity from the charge 
of having undermined the Empire, and pointing out that if it had 
been universally adopted by rulers and people, and carried out into 
practice in their lives, the old pagan empire might have become a 
truly Christian empire and been saved,—those books which, starting 
from the facts of the recent sack of Rome, landed the reader at last 
into a discussion of the philosophy of free-will and fate. 

Roper tells us that the young lawyer’s readings were well received, 
being attended not only by Grocine, his old Greek master, but also 
by “all the chief learned of the city of London.” ? 

More was evidently rising rapidly in public notice and confidence. 
He was appointed a reader at Furnivals Inn about this time, and 


(1) Stapleton, p. 160. (2) Roper. Singer’s Ed. 1822, p. 6. 
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when a Parliament was called in the spring of 1503-4, though only 
twenty-two, he was elected a member of it. 

Sent up thus to enter public life ina Parliament of which the noto- 
rious Dudley was the Speaker,' the last and probably the most subser- 
vient Parliament of a king who now in his latter days was becoming 
more and more avaricious,’ the mettle of the young M.P. was soon 
put to the test, and bore it bravely. At the last Parliament of 
1496-7 the King, in prospect of a war with Scotland, had extracted 
from the Commons a subsidy of two-fifteenths, and, finding they 
had swallowed this so easily, had, even before the close of the session, 
pressed for and obtained the omission of the customary clauses in the 
bill, releasing about £12,000 of the gross amount in relief of decayed 
towns and cities.* Now all was peace. The war with Scotland had ended 
in the marriage of the Princess Margaret to the King of Scots. But 
by feudal right the King, with consent of Parliament,* could claim a 
“reasonable aid” in respect of this marriage of the Princess Royal, 
in addition to another for the knighting of Prince Arthur, who, how- 
ever, in the mean time had died. This Parliament of 1503-4 was 
doubtless called chiefly to obtain these “ reasonable aids.” But with 
Dudley as Speaker the King meant to get more than his strict 
feudal rights. Instead of the two “aids,” he put in a claim (so 
Roper was informed’) for three-fifteenths! ic. for half as much 
again as he had asked for to defray the cost of the Scottish war. 
And Dudley’s flock of sheep were going to pass this bill in silence. 
Already it had passed two readings, when “at the last debating 
thereof’? More, probably the youngest member of the House, rose 
from his seat ‘‘ and made such arguments and reasons there-against”’ 
that the King’s demands (says Roper) “were thereby clean over- 
thrown. So that” (he continues) “one of the King’s Privy Chamber, 
named Maister Tyler,® being present thereat, brought word to the 
King out of the Parliament House, that a beardless boy had disap- 
pointed all his purpose.” 

Instead of three-fifteenths, which would have realised £113,000' or 
more, the Parliament Rolls bear witness that the King, with royal 
~ clemency and grace, had to accept a paltry £30,000, being less than 
a fourth of what he asked for !° 

(1) Ro. Parl., vi. 521, B. (2) 12 Henry VII. c. 12, also Ro. Parl. vi. p. 514. 
(3) 12 Henry VIL ec. 13. (4) See 3 Edward I. c. 36. 5 Edward ITI. s. 5, c. 11. 
(5) Roper, p. 7. 

(6) Possibly, our trusty and right well-beloved knight and counsellor,’ Sir William Tyler, 
who had so often partaken of the royal bounty, being made “ Controller of Works,” 
“‘ Messenger of Exchequer,” ‘‘ Receiver of certain Lordships,” &c., &c. (see Ro. Parl. vi. 


341, 379 b, 404 b, 497 b), and who was remembered for good in chap. 35 of this very 
Parliament. 

(7) A tenth and fifteenth was estimated to produce £37,930. (See Italian Relation of 
England, Camden Soe. p. 52.) 

(8) 19 Henry VII. c. 32, 25 Jan., 1503, Ro. Parl. vi. 532-542. In lieu of two reason- 
able aids, one for making a knight of Prince Arthur, deceased, and the other of marriage 
ef Princess Margaret to the King of Scots, and also great expenses in wars, the Com- 
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No wonder that soon after the King devised a quarrel with More’s 
father (who, by the way, was one of the commissioners for the 
collection of the subsidy),' threw him into the Tower, and kept him 
there till he had paid a fine of £100. No wonder that young 
More himself was compelled at once to retire from public life and 
hide himself from royal displeasure in obscurity. 

When Erasmus returned to England in 1506 he found his young 
friend in chambers near the Carthusian monastery of the Charter- 
house, hesitating whether to enter its seclusion or leave the realm. 

Since he had last seen him the youth had matured into the man. 
There was little of classic elegance either in his figure or his features. 
His chestnut hair fell loosely over his forehead. His gait and dress 
had each an awkward air of carelessness about them, and either one 
shoulder was carried higher than the other, or his gown was worn 
awry. But his grey eye sparkled still with native wit. And 
although he had taken to wearing an inner sharp shirt of hair, and 
to sleeping on the bare boards of his chamber, with a log under his 
head for a pillow, and was otherwise schooling, by his powerful will, 
his quick and buoyant nature into accordance with the strict rules 
of the Carthusian brotherhood, still but a hasty glance round his 
chamber was needed to tell his old friend that his tastes were what 
they used to be, that in heart and mind, in spite of all that had 
befallen him, he was the same high-toned and happy-hearted soul he 
always was. What would have happened to him had he been left 
alone with misadvising friends to give hasty vent to the disappoint- 
ment which thus had crushed his hopes at the very outset of his 
life’s-battle—whether the cloister would have received him as it did 
a friend of his, to be another “ wretch of Sion,” none can tell. But 
with his old friends, Grocyn and Linacre, about him, and a new 
acquaintance, Lilly, just returned from Eastern travel, with him con- 
stantly, even though Colet had not just then come up to London to 
commence his new duties at St. Paul’s, there would still surely have 
been influence enough at work to save him from any sudden rush 
into ascetic life. As it was, Erasmus found him with his Greek and 
Latin books, one or two French ones, and his favourite lyre, about 
him in his solitude. He found him writing Latin epigrams and 
verses, not in praise of monks and convents, but sharp biting satires 
on their evil side, and some of them by no means showing abject 
faith in monkhood. 

Nor was he courting back again the favour of offended royalty by 


mons grant £40,000, less £10,000 remitted, “of his more ample grace and pity, for that 
the poraill of his comens should not in any wise be contributory or chargeable to any part of 
the said sum of £40,000.” The £30,000 to be paid by the shires in the sums stated, and 
to the payment every person having lands, &c., to the yearly value of 20s. of free charter 
lands, or of 26s. 8d. of lands held at will, or any person having goods or cattalls to the 
value of x marks or above, not accounting their cattle for their plough nor stuff or 
implement of household. 
(1) John More was one of the Commissioners for Herts. 
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melodious and repentant whinings. Rather his pen gave vent to the 
chafed and untamed spirit of the man who knew he had done his 
duty and was unjustly suffering for it. His unrelenting hatred of 
the king’s avarice and tyranny may be read in the very headings of 
his epigrams.' 

When Erasmus once again joined More in his studies he found him 
translating into Latin some of Lucian’s Dialogues and his “ Decla- 
matio pro Tyrannicida.” At More’s suggestion they both wrote a 
full answer to Lucian’s arguments in favour of tyrannicide, imi- 
tating Lucian’s style as nearly as possible; and Erasmus, in sending 
a copy of these essays to a friend, spoke of More in terms which 
show how fully he had again yielded to the fascination and endearing 
charms of his character. As he had once spoken of the youth, so now 
he spoke of the man. Never, he thought, had nature united so fully 
in one mind so many of the qualities of genius,—the keenest insight, 
the readiest wit, the most convincing eloquence, the most engaging 
manners—he possessed, he said, every quality required to make a 
perfect advocate. 

Why should More throw away all these brilliant talents? Surely 
such a man was not destined to the cloister. Erasmus, we may be 
sure, threw the weight of his influence against so desperate a course. 
He urged him doubtless to bide his time, and wait for the day when 


he could pursue his proper calling at the bar without risk of incurring 
royal displeasure. 


4, ERASMUS AGAIN LEAVES ENGLAND For Itaty. (1506.) 


Erasmus seems to have spent some months during the spring of 
1506 with his English friends, busying himself, as already mentioned, 
in translating in More’s company portions of Lucian’s works, and so 
far as his letters show at first sight, not very eagerly pursuing those 
sacred studies at which he had told Colet that he longed to labour. 

Nor was there really anything inconsistent in this. The truth was 
that in order to complete his knowledge of Greek, without which he 
had declared he could do nothing thoroughly, he had yet to undertake 
that journey to Italy which had been the dream of his early manhood, 
and the realisation of which seven years ago had only been prevented 
by his unlucky accident at Dover. This journey to Italy lay between 
him and the great work of his life, and still the adage of Plautus 
remained inexorable, “Sine pennis volare haud facile est.” 

(i) T. Mori. in Avarum. 

Dives Avarus Pauper est. 
Sola Mors Tyrannicida est. 
Quid inter Tyrannum ct Principem. 
Sollicitam esse Tyranni Vitam. 
Bonum Principem esse Patrem non Dominum. 
De bono Rege et Populo. 

, De principi Bono et Malo. 
Regem non satellitum sed virtus reddit tutum. 


Populus consentiens regnum dat et aufert. 
‘ Quis optimus reipub. Status. 
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It was therefore that he was translating Lucian. It was therefore 
that he dedicated one dialogue to one friend, another to another. It 
was therefore that he paid court to this patron of learning and that. 
It was not that he was importunate and servilely fond of begging, 
but that by hook or by crook the necessary means must be found te 
carry out his project. 

It was thus that we find Grocine rowing with him to Lambeth to 
introduce him to Archbishop Warham, and the two joking together as 
they rowed back to town, upon the small pecuniary result of their visit. 

Funds, it appeared, did not come in as quickly as might have been 
wished, but at length the matter was arranged. Erasmus was to 
proceed to Italy, taking under his wing two English youths, sons of 
Dr. Baptista, chief physician to Henry VII. A young Scotch noble- 
man, the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, was also to be placed under the 
scholar’s care. By this arrangement Erasmus was, as it were, to work 
his passage ; which he thankfully agreed to do, and set out accord- 
ingly. With what feelings he left England, and with what longings 
to return, may be best gathered from the few lines he wrote to Colet 
from Paris, after having recovered from the effects of the journey, 
including a rough toss of four days across the straits :— 


Erasmus to Colet, Paris, 19 June, 1506. 


‘** When, after leaving England, I arrived once more in France, it is hard te 
say how mingled were my feelings. I cannot easily tell you which preponder- 
ated, my joy in visited again the friends I had before left in France, or my 
sadness in leaving those whom I had recently found in England. For this I can 
say truly, that there is no whole country which has found me friends so 
numerous, so sincere, learned, obliging, so noble and accomplished in every way, 
as the one City of London has done. Each has so vied with others in affection 
and good offices, that I cannot tell whom to prefer. I am obliged to love all of them 
alike. The absence of these must needs be painful; but I take heart again in 
the recollection of the past, keeping them as continually in mind as if they were 
present, and hoping that it may so turn out that I may shortly return to them, 
never again to leaye them till death shall part us. I trust to you, with my other 
friends, to do your best for the sake of your love and interest for me'to bring 
this about as soon and as propitiously as you can. 

“‘T cannot tell you how pleased I am with the disposition of the sons of 
Baptista: nothing could be more modest or tractable ; nor could they be more 
diligent in their studies. I trust that this arrangement for them may answer 
their father’s hopes and my desires, and that they may hereafter confer great 
honour upon England. Farewell.’’! 


To Linacre, too, Erasmus wrote in similar terms. He alluded to 
the unpleasant consequences to his health of his four days’ experience 
of the winds and waves, and wished, he said, that Linacre’s medical 
skill were at hand to still his throbbing temples. He expressed, as he 
had done to Colet, the hope that he soon might be able to return to 
England, and that the task he had undertaken with regard to his two 
pupils, might turn out well; and he ended his letter by urging his 
friend to write to him often. Let it be in few words if he liked, but 
he must write.’ FRrepERIc SEEBOHM. 

(1) Eras., op. iii. Epist. civ. :. (2) Epist. ev.’ 








ROMANISM, ANGLICANISM, AND EVANGELICALISM 
LOGICALLY IDENTICAL. 


Frew modern religious “‘movements” are more bewildering to a 
thoughtful observer than the manifestly earnest desire and effort to 
bring about a union between the Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
“Churches.” This endeavour has met with so overwhelming a 
‘ridicule, on the one hand, and with so complete a demonstration of 
its hopelessness, on the other hand, that we have almost lost sight 
of a further consideration, more important, perhaps, and scarcely less 
obvious, than any other—the fact that all this effort of speech and 
act is wholly superfluous. There is really nothing to unite, because 
there is no real and substantial difference. Each of these Churches 
is built upon the very same foundation, sets out from the very same 
hypotheses, and can never destroy either of the others without, in the 
very same act, committing suicide. Each of them is a bulwark to the 
rest ; and the destruction of any one of the three could scarcely fail 
to be accompanied, or speedily followed, by the ruin of the other two. 
And the same is true of the system which calls itself ‘Evangelical ;” 
even though it seems now to exist almost for the sake of protesting 
against Romanism and Anglicanism. Perhaps the four great parties 
may not unaptly be compared to the Paul, the Apollos, the Cephas, 
and the Christ parties in the early Corinthian Church ; and, like those 
early schisms, they all grow from the same root and tend to the same 
results. This is, then, the proposition which it is the object of this 
paper to prove; omitting only the detailed and separate consideration 
of the Greek Church, as being in this country too little known to be 
cared for, and moreover sufficiently included in whatever may be 
proved of the Church of Rome. 

This identity of principle and foundation, in spite of the highly 
coloured superficial differences of the three great rivals who claim the 
faith and obedience of English Christians, is not obscurely indicated 
by the relation which they all alike sustain to the spirit of free 
inquiry ; that spirit which at the present moment is actually work- 
ing out a Reformation far deeper, and likely to spread far wider, and 
last far longer, than that which was accomplished in England under 
the Tudors. For the Reformation of the nineteenth century is real 
and not merely formal, in principles not merely in details, in the very 
root and foundation of religious doctrine and ecclesiastical polity. 
It is a protest, not against any particular sentence, but against the 

_jurisdiction of the court; not against some special law, but against 
the legislature itself; not against individual dogmas, but against the 
principle of any external authority by which dogma may be defined 
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and enforced. It has done, or is doing, that for the intellect which 
Luther did for the conscience and the affections. The one vindicated 
for all men the right to approach the All-righteous, even without the 
priest; and left for the minister of Christ no higher office than “ to 
declare and pronounce to God’s people the absolution and remission 
of their sins.” The other is vindicating for all men the right to 
come face to face with truth without the creeds ; and leaves for the 
creeds no greater worth than to be the records of earnest inquiry and 
strong conviction, the landmarks of old beliefs. Thus the earlier 
Reformation is absorbed by the later. For the right of free search 
for truth, and of open discussion, must include the right to examine 
and test the value, not only of creeds, but d fortiori of priesthoods and 
rituals. And each of the three great English religious parties is 
keenly sensitive to the fact that the new Reformation is fatal alike 
to Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evangelicalism. Therefore do 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, for the occasion, become friends, in order 
that they may defend their common fundamental principles. For in 
sight of the spirit of free inquiry and bold unfettered utterance, all 
the superficial differences which separate Dr. McNeile from Dr. Pusey, 
and both from Dr. Manning, are, notwithstanding their gay and 
flaunting colours, mere geometrical surfaces, having length and 
breadth, but no thickness. 

The superficial differences which distinguish Evangelicalism from 
Romanism, are of course far more obtrusive than those by which 
Romanism is distinguished from Anglicanism. Indeed, it has been 
the constant cry of the Evangelicals, both within and without the 
Establishment, that there does really exist between Anglicanism and 
Romanism that very identity which it is the object of this paper to 
prove. This assertion, though in itself perfectly true, has often been 
made in a form, which was not only insufferably impertinent and 
scandalously uncharitable, but demonstrably false. For the Evan- 
gelicals have been long in the habit of affirming, not only that 
Anglicanism and Romanism are in principle identical, but that all 
Papists and Anglicans know and realise the identity. Hence, they 
have had no hesitation in charging the distinguished leaders of what 
is called the High Church party in the Establishment, with some of 
the very meanest vices with which human nature can be debased ; 
with the most contemptible moral cowardice, with the shabbiest 
trickery, with habitual perjury, and with such a use of the tempo- 
ralities of the Established Church, as can scarcely be distinguished 
even in law, and cannot at all be distinguished ¢» foro conscientie, from 
positive robbery. And on the other hand they have not hesitated to 
charge the most influential of English Catholics, among whom are 
to be found some who have given this proof of their perfect integrity 
—namely, that they have willingly abandoned their Anglican 
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dignities and emoluments for the sake of what they believe to be 

true—with conniving at, and even actively encouraging, that very 

baseness with which the High Church party in the Establishment is 

charged. Now these grave accusations are not only impudently 

false, but they are obviously and transparently false; the crimes of 
which these good men are accused, are crimes by which nothing 

whatever could be gained, and which, moreover, have been distinctly 

repudiated and disproved over and over again. The High Church 

party in the Established Church has probably lost even in money, 

by its High Churchism, very much more than it can possibly have 

gained ; and, moreover, it has had to sacrifice what, to a man of high 
principle and brotherly love, is far more important than money, the 

good-will of friends, and the reputation of an unsullied honour. On 

the other hand, the Roman Catholic clergy either deny the identity 

between Romanism and Anglicanism, affirming that the two are 

totally distinct, that no union can possibly take place between them ; 

or they affirm the identity in principle, and therefore regard the 

heresy and schism, the imperfect hierarchy, and dwarfed ceremonial 

of the English Church, as a preposterous absurdity. 

Even that which to a superficial observer seems most closely to 
identify the Roman and the Anglican Churches, and which is in fact 
a sort of instinctive endeavour to arrive at an identity, not only in 
premisses, but in conclusions, is understood at once by any intelligent 
Catholic to be a silly and even a mischievous delusion. Anglican 
ritualists vainly dream that they are permitted to wear their gay 
clothes, and to decorate and incense their altars, and to depart by all 
manner of ceremonial extravagances from the simple rubrics of the 
Book of Common Prayer, because the English people are beginning 
more completely to understand and more thoroughly to approve 
the things signified, of which all these elaborate ceremonies are 
the signs. This delusion, moreover, seems to be fostered by the 
undeniable fact that even among the strictest Puritan sects there 
is an increasing willingness to abandon the old baldness of their 
religious services, and the dreary ugliness of their old meeting- 
houses. But any Dissenter and any Catholic could tell a High 
Churchman in a single sentence how all this has come to pass: it 
has come to pass, not because Englishmen care more than they used 
to do about ritualism, but because they have ceased to care about it 
at all. They regard all these ceremonial extravagances as a mere 
amusement, probably silly, frequently mischievous, but never of 
sufficient importance to require more than a laugh ora sneer. If 
Dissenters imagined—as they most certainly do not, and have no 
need to imagine—that building their chapels in the form of a cross 
or placing their communion-tables altar-wise in a chancel at the east 
end meant anything ; if, for instance, they imagined that a cruciform 
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church implied that there was any mystic virtue in the form of a 
cross, or that a communion-table set up against the east wall indicated 
that a literal sacrifice was offered to God in the Holy Communion, 


every Gothic Dissenting chapel would be torn down before a single 
month had passed away. 


Nor are Catholic divines in even the slightest uncertainty about 
this same fact. 


‘**T am perfectly aware,” says the Very Rev. Frederick Oakley, ‘‘ that there 
has been a great development of Ritual in the Anglican Communion, and, what 
is far better, of self-denying charity in forms and ways peculiarly Catholic. 
The latter isa circumstance full of hope and promise; of the former I will 
speak hereafter. I know also, especially from Dr. Pusey’s work, as far as the 
shortness of the period during which it has been in circulation can enable us to 
judge on the point, that there is a marvellous advance in the liberty of utterance 
on doctrinal subjects, and in the public toleration of what are called extreme 
opinions. But I cannot consent to regard this fact as creditable to the Anglican 
Church, merely because it happens in this instance to tell on our side. It 
is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the Bishops allow Dr. Pusey 
and his friends to run out in one line because they wish to secure an indemnity 
for Rationalists, Liberals, and Evangelicals in another. . . . . The start 
which has been made during the last few years in the direction of ceremonial 
religion, apart from any corresponding advances in sensitiveness to the necessity 
of an ordained provision for dogmatic teaching, appears to me to be not only 
not a gain, but a distinct and conspicuous evil. It can have no other effect 
than to amuse with mere baubles a number of good men, who mistake the form 
for the substance. The rites and ceremonies of religion are not only most 
beautiful in themselves, but react powerfully upon its truths, when they are the 
natural expressions of those truths, and are so understood by those who witness 
them ; but they can no more teach religion of themselves, or be a substitute for 
it, than the emblazoned pall which covers the corpse of a monarch can sustain 
the idea of a living royalty. Ido not, indeed, deny that these mimicries of 
Catholic ceremonials may do us a service in familiarising the minds of English- 
men with a type of worship which had been totally obliterated ; but this is a 
very different thing from saying that they represent a reality where they are, 
or can be otherwise than most injurious to those who delight in them, by 
leading them to confound the outward show with the true spirit of Catholicity. 
But even this is scarcely their worst result. They cannot be practised without 
entailing a system of equivocation and compromise highly prejudicial to the 
moral sense. The only legitimate interpreter of doubtful Rubrics is the 
Ordinary ; and it certainly cannot be said either that the Rubrics on which 
these practices are founded are clearly in their favour, or that an explanation 
of their ambiguities is usually sought from the living authority. Hence a 
considerable body of the clergy are constantly seeking to hoodwink their 
bishops, who are themselves not very impatient of the process, and thus the 
Catholic principles of authority and obedience find their counterpart in a 
mutual relation of connivance and evasion.” ! 


The recent alliance between the Evangelical party and the High 
Church party is the more significant, because the Evangelicals 
apparently believe that the High Church party in the Establish- 
ment are no better in creed, and are much worse in honesty, 
than the Papists themselves. On the other hand the High Church 


(1) Leading topics of Dr. Pusey’s recent work reviewed, pp. 7, 10, 11. 
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party appear often to regard the Evangelicals, apart from the mystic 
effect of sacraments and orders, with the same sort of aversion which 
they seem to feel for Anabaptists and Unitarians. And yet in spite of 
these obtrusive superficial differences, and strong antipathies, even 
Dr. Pusey and the Evangelicals have found it necessary to combine— 
not by any means against the devil and all his works, and the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, but against the Bishop of Natal 
and the authors of “Essays and Reviews.” In other words they 
combined against free inquiry, against the spirit of the age, against 
“the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely.” They combined, 
by the mere instinct of self-preservation, against what each and all of 
them knew to be a common foe: an enemy, not simply to ritual 
extravagance or pious fanaticism, or dogmatic absurdity, but to the 
right and power of any individual, or any church, or any book, to 
determine for all time what shall be the course of human duty and 
the bounds of human belief. To employ that mystic and inflated 
language which is so often used in a subject of this kind, it may be 
said that Evangelicalism, utterly panic-stricken by the increasing 
power of modern Rationalism, has fled for refuge even into the 
accursed Babylon itself, and become drunk with the cup of the 
Apocalyptic harlot. It is this danger of liberty, this sense of 
shivering homelessness that comes over the spirit of a certain sort of 
men when they find themselves beyond the shelter of authority, which 
drove Dr. Newman himself and many others with him into the 
Roman communion. It is this very same danger which compelled 
Dr. Pusey to unite with the Evangelicals in defence of their common 
faith ; while all along he protests most earnestly that he has not shifted 
his ground, and that his likings and dislikings, his approvals and 


disapprovals in respect to Evangelicalism, are exactly what they were 
before. 


‘* What I ventured on one occasion to remark to Archdeacon Manning,” he 
says, ‘‘ was not that he used to join with those with whom I could not, but that 
he jomed them in a way at which I was surprised. In plain words he remained 
a member of, I think, two religious societies, some of whose principles I thought 
that we both held to be faulty. I have united with the Evangelicals now, as I 
did before, whenever they would join with me in defence of our common faith ; 
IT have not united with them in any of those things which were not in accord- 
ance with my own principles. It was not anything new, then, when in high 
places fundamental truths had been denied, I sought to unite with those, some 
of whom had often spoken against me, but against whom I had never spoken. 
It was the pent-up longing of years. I had long felt that common zeal for 
faith could alone bring together those who were opposed ; I hoped that through 
that common zeal and love, inveterate prejudices, which hindered the reception 
of truth, would be dispelled. This, however, was a bright vista which lay 
beyond. The immediate object was to resist unitedly an inroad upon our 
common faith. This I had done before upon occasions less urgent.’’! 


(1) “ Hirenicon,” pp. 5, 6. 
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These words help to prove, what it is quite plain that Dr. Pusey 
admits, the fundamental identity of Anglicanism and Evangelicanism. 
The Evangelicals do not believe quite so much as the Tractarians 
think they ought to believe; they do not believe, for instance, in 
baptismal regeneration, or in the Real Presence ; they do not believe 
that the priest has any mystic and supernatural power to absolve 
from sin—and the Bishop of Natal is so far in the same predicament. 
What then, is the difference between Dr. Colenso and Dr. McNeile ? 
The difference is not in detail, but in principle. Dr. McNeile believes 
those fundamental doctrines from which the whole Catholic system 
legitimately follows; Dr. Colenso most unquestionably does not 
believe them : therefore the very unbelief of the one is more Anglican 
and more Roman than the very faith of the other. Indeed, Dr. 
McNeile might say, in the words of Dr. Pusey—words which, if 
they were not sublime for their piety, would be pitiable for their 
imbecility—“I believe explicitly all which I know God to have 
revealed to His Church; and implicitly (implicité) any thing, if He 
has revealed it, which I know not. In simple words, I believe all 
which the Church believes.” ' 

This is the negative, defective side of Catholic orthodoxy, which 
Dr. Pusey is nevertheless bound to recognise, and whose alliance 
on occasions of great danger he may feel himself justified in seeking. 
There is also a positive, excessive side, which in the same manner 
and for the same reasons he is also bound to acknowledge. In fact, 
admitting the logical identity of the three systems, admitting in 
other words that they all rest upon the same foundation, it may be 
said that Romanism is inconsistent, and Anglicanism more incon- 
sistent, and Evangelicalism most inconsistent. Or to express their 
relations by a kind of logical formula, the formula for Romanism 
might be this :—Every « is y, every y is z, therefore every x together 
with some a’s and 0’s is s; and the formula for Anglicanism might 
be—Every a is y, every y is s, therefore some w’s are; and the 
formula for Evangelicalism might be—Every x is y, every y is ¢, 
but some 2’s are not s. It may indeed be doubted whether after 
all the inconsistency of the Roman logic is not in defect rather than 
in excess. 

At any rate there can be no doubt about the manner in which 
Dr. Pusey, and those who think with him, must regard the extrava- 
gances of Roman doctrine and ritual; they must necessarily regard 
them as mere matters of detail, not at all of principle. Indeed, the 
only difficulty for any impartial observer of this great movement 
in favour of union, can merely be to discover how the Church of Rome, 
admitting the fundamental principles of Anglicanism and Evan- 





(1) “ Eirenicon,” p. 7. 
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gelicalism to be true,-can by any possibility have erred either by 
excess or by defect. 

For many a long year to come the “ Eirenicon ” of Dr. Pusey will 
be one of the best furnished armouries for those who wish and 
endeavour to bring about the destruction of the Church of Rome. 
It is scarcely too much to say that no book written within the present 
century has so completely demonstrated the hideous, not to say 
blasphemous extravagance, of popular Romanism, and therefore, 
by implication, the rottenness of the foundation upon which it rests. 
That part of the Roman system which is at the present time under- 
going the most rapid development, is the cultus of the Virgin Mary ; 
but even this is regarded by Dr. Pusey only as a danger, a possible 
evil, which a good Catholic might tolerate in another, so long as 
he was not himself required to submit to it. And yet it is not 
too much to say that the popular cultus of the Virgin Mary— 
which may or may not be authorised—is to the last degree 
blasphemous. The newly defined dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is in itself not half so absurd as the ordinary doctrine of 
original sin; but that dogma, or any other physical or metaphysical 
subtlety, can have a very slight effect upon practical piety. They 
may well admit the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, 
who believe that no human spirit is born in sin; that sin in 


fact is personal and untransferable. But, surely, no Protestant need 
hesitate to denounce with the utmost severity such extravagances 
of Mariolatry as are quoted in Dr. Pusey’s “ Eirenicon,” when even 
Dr. Newman himself can only speak of them in such terms as these. 


‘After such explanations,” he says, ‘‘and with such authorities to clear my path, 
I put away from me, as you would wish, without any hesitation, as matters in 
which my heart and reason have no part (when taken in their literal and absolute 
sense, as any Protestant would naturally take them, and as the writers doubtless 
did not use them), such sentences and phrases as these :—that the mercy of Mary 
is infinite ; that God has resigned into her hands His omnipotence ; that (un- 
conditionally) it is safer to seek Her than her Son; that the Blessed Virgin is 
superior to God; that He is (simply) subject to Her command; that our Lord 
is now of the same disposition as His Father towards sinners, viz., a disposition 
to reject them, while Mary takes His place as an Advocate with Father and Son; 
that the saints are more ready to intercede with Jesus than with the Father ; 
that Mary is the only refuge of those with whom God is angry ; that Mary alone 
can obtain a Protestant’s conversion; that it would have sufficed for the salva- 
tion of men if our Lord had died, not to obey his Father, but to defer to the 
decree of His Mother ; that she rivals our Lord in being God’s daughter, not by 
adoption, but by a kind of nature; that Christ fulfilled the office of Saviour by 
imitating her virtues; that as the Incarnate God bore the image of His Father, 
so He bore the image of His mother; that redemption derived from Christ in- 
deed its sufficiency, but from Mary its beauty and loveliness; that as we are 
clothed with the merits of Christ, so we are clothed with the merits of Mary; 
that as He is Priest, in like manner is she Priestess; that His body and blood 
in the Eucharist are truly hers, and appertain to her ; that as He is present and 
received therein, so is she present and received therein ; that priests are ministers 
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as of Christ so of Mary; that elect souls are born of God and Mary: that the 
Holy Ghost brings into fruitfulness His action by her, producing in her and by 
her Jesus Christ in His members; that the kingdom of God in our souls, as 
our Lord speaks, is really the kingdom of Mary in the soul—and she and the 
Holy Ghost produce in the soul extraordinary things—and when the Holy 
Ghost finds Mary in a soul He flies there. 

‘* Sentiments such as these I never knew of till I read your book; nor, as I 
think, do the vast majority of English Catholics know them. They seem to me 
like a bad dream. I could not have conceived them to be said. I know nc 
to what authority to go for them, to Scripture, or to the Fathers, or to th 
decrees of Councils, or to the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the faith 
ful, or to the Holy See, or to reason. They defy all the /oci theologici. There i 
nothing of them in the Missal, in the Roman Catechism, in the Roman Raccolta, 
in the Imitation of Christ, in Gother, Challoner, Milner, or Wiseman, as far as 
Iam aware. They do but scare and confuse me. I should not be holier, more 
spiritual, more sure of perseverance, if I twisted my moral being into the recep- 
tion of them; I should be guilty of fulsome frigid flattery towards the most 
upright and noble of God’s creatures, if I professed them,—and of stupid flattery 
too; for it would be like the compliment of painting up a young and beautiful 
princess with the brow of a Plato and the muscle of an Achilles. And I shou'd 
expect her to tell one of her people in waiting to turn me off her service without 
warning. Whether thus to feel be the scandalum parvulorum in my case, or the 
scandalum Pharise-orum, I leave others to decide ; but I will say plainly, that I 
would rather believe (which is impossible) that there is no God at all, than that 
Mary is greater than God. I will have nothing to do with statements which 
can only be explained by being explained away. I do not, however, speak of 
these statements as they are found in their authors, for I know nothing of: the 
originals and cannot believe that they have meant what you say; but I take 
them as they he in your pages. Were any of them the sayings of saints in 
ecstacy, I should know they had a good meaning ; still I should not repeat them 
myself; but I am looking at them, not as spoken by the tongues of angels, but 
according to that literal sense which they bear in the mouths of English men 
and English women. And, as spoken by man to man, in England in the nine- 
teenth century, I consider them calculated to prejudice inquirers, to frighten the 
unlearned, to unsettle consciences, to provoke blasphemy, and to work the loss 
of souls.””1 


And yet the same Dr. Newman can write :— 


‘** Now, as you know, it has been held from the first, and defined from an 
early age, that Mary is the Mother of God. She is not merely the mother of 
our Lord’s manhood, or of our Lord’s body, but she is to be considered the 
Mother of the Word himself, the Word incarnate; God, in the Person of the 
Word, the second Person of the All-glorious Trinity, humbled himself to 
become her son. ‘Thou didst not shrink from the Virgin’s womb,’ as the 
Church sings. He took the substance of his human flesh from her, and clothed 
in it He lay within her, and He bore it about with Him as a sort of badge and 
witness that He, though God, was hers. As time went on, he ministered to 
her, and obeyed her. He lived with her for thirty years in one house, with an 
uninterrupted intercourse, and with only the saintly Joseph to share it with Him. 
She was the witness of His growth, of His joys, of His sorrows, of His prayers ; 
she was blessed with His smile, with the touch of His hands, with the whispers 
of His affection, with the expression of His thoughts and His feelings for that 
length of time. Now, my brethren, what ought she to be, what is it becoming 
she should be, who was so fayoured? Such a question was once asked by a 
heathen king when he would place one of his subjects in a dignity becoming 
the relation in which he stood towards him. That subject had saved the king’s 


(1) A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey,'D.D.,' &c., by John Henry Newman, D.D., 
pp. 118-121. 
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life, and what was to be done to him in return? The-king asked ‘ What shall 
be done to the man whom the king delighteth to honour?’ And he received 
the following answer, ‘The man whom the king wisheth to honour ought to be 
clad in the king’s apparel, and to be mounted on the king’s saddle, and to 
receive the royal diadem on his head ; and let the first among the king’s princes 
and presidents hold his horse, and let him walk through the streets of the city, 
and say, ‘‘ Thus shall be honoured whom the king had a mind to honour.”’ So 
stands the case with Mary; she gave birth to the Creator, and what recompense 
shall be made her? What shall be done to her who had this relationship to the 
Most High? What shall be the fit accompaniment of one whom the Almighty 
has deigned to make not His servant, not His friend, not His intimate, but His 
superior; the source of His sacred being, the nurse of His helpless infancy, the 
teacher of His opening years? I answer as the king was answered, nothing 
is too high for her to whom God owes His life; no exuberance of grace, no 
excess of glory but is becoming, but is to be expected there, where God has 
lodged Himself, whence God has issued. Let her ‘be clad in the king’s 
apparel,’ that is, let the fulness of the Godhead so flow into her that she may be 
a figure of the incommunicable sanctity, and beauty, and glory of God himself ; 
that she may be the mirror of justice, the mystical rose, the tower of ivory, the 
house of gold, the morning star; let her ‘receive the king’s diadem upon her 
head as the queen of heaven, the mother of all living, the health of the weak, 
the refuge of sinners, the comforter of the afflicted; and ‘let the first among 
the king’s princes walk before her ;’ let angels, and prophets, and apostles, and 
martyrs, and all saints kiss the hem of her garment, and rejoice under the 
shadow of her throne. Thus it is that King Solomon has risen to meet his 
Mother, and bowed himself unto her, and caused a seat to be set for the king’s 
Mother, and she sits on His right hand.”! 


It is surely not too much to say that when these sentences are 
not blankly and incurably absurd, or redeemed by a pious intention, 
they are unconsciously more blasphemous than all the blasphemies of 
“infidels” put together. And yet this is nearer to Anglicanism, 
and nearer to Evangelicalism, than Colenso’s “Introduction to the 
Pentateuch.” And, moreover, though the Evangelical leaders have 
the utmost suspicion of Dr. Pusey, though they have been protesting 
against him for years, and are protesting against him still, though 
they think him spiritually at one with the Roman Church in those 
very particulars which constitute her the Apocalyptic Babylon,—yet 
their instincts of self-preservation compelled them to avail themselves 
of his ready and powerful help in their hopeless conflict with the 
secular element in the Establishment. What are even his Romeward 
tendencies and Romish doctrines, the fact that he has given his 
name to that very movement in the Church which the Evangelicals 
so bitterly resent, compared with the enormous danger of that open 
criticism, that exhaustive inquiry, that free utterance which is 
destroying the very foundations of dogmatic orthodoxy ? 

That one foundation which Evangelicals, Anglicans, and Romanists 
alike require is infallible dogma, and some available guardian or depo- 
sitory of infallible dogma. This is admitted by Dr. Pusey, in his scornful 


(1) Discourses to Mixed Congregations, quoted in Canon Oakeley’s pamphlet, pp. 
43—45, © 
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caricature of free thinkers, in the Preface to his “ Prophet Daniel.” 
He derides their diversities and uncertainties, just as Bossuet derided 
the variations of Protestantism. He insists that there shall be one 
meaning of the word “eternal,” authorised and unalterable; one 
authorised and infallible doctrine of atonement ; one unchangeable 
dogma of inspiration ; one authoritative definition of the nature and 
value of the Bible. Without this dogmatic certainty, he asks, how 
can there be any union? It was this “fascinating language,” as 
Dr. MecNeile assures us, which charmed the Evangelicals. “Such 
‘exclusive adherence to definite truth,’ came like trumpet sounds 
from the Professor’s chair, stirring the hearts of the truly Evangelical 
members of the Church of England. They unfeignedly rejoiced, 
willing and more than willing to forgive the past, and forget all 
complicity with Tract XC. ; all the ambiguity, not to say heterodoxy, 
which caused the University to silence for a time her own distin- 
guished son, and to hail the Professor as a champion, not only 
furnished with weapons beyond any of his contemporaries, but now 
determined to wield them in defence of ‘definite truth,’ ‘the sole 
meaning’ of plain and popular language.”’ 

Dr. Pusey sneers at the differing Free-thinkers, and Dr. Manning 
sneers at the differing Anglicans. Where is the infallible dogma of 
the English Church ? And without infallible dogma what possible 
assurance have we that we are not believing and propagating lies, 
and fraternising with those whom God hath cursed? This then is 
the great foundation—dogmatic orthodoxy ; which party really has it ? 
The answer to this question will indicate what we mean by the logical 
identity of Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evangelicanism—and by 
their comparative inconsistencies. It will also indicate the immeasur- 
able importance of that great Reformation which, at this very hour, 
is turning the whole world of English religion upside down. 

If there be any such thing as infallible doctrine at all, its origin 
must surely be sought for in those promises which Christ gave to his 
disciples, and which are believed by all the three great parties to 
have been partly or completely fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost. 
When the Apostles were in the “upper room,” “continuing with 
one accord in prayer and supplication with the women, and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren,” then we are told that 
the Holy Ghost, according to the promise of the Saviour, revealed 
to them explicitly what was needed for the present time, and 
implicitly “the whole truth.” Moreover, that first revelation was 
but an earnest of good things to come. To unroll that truth which 
is enfolded in a few facts, and implied in a few leading dogmas, 
is almost as difficult, if not even more difficult, than to discover the 
truth itself. How to secure a complete development without corrup- 


(1) “ Fidelity and Unity, A Letter,” &. By Rev. H. McNeile, D.D. 
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tion ; how to apply the truth that is in Jesus to all the varying circum- 
stances and necessities of the Jewish and heathen world, and of that 
new world of which Christ’s advent was the beginning—this was a 
problem more difficult of solution than almost any other. The diffi- 
culty of its solution has, in fact, been demonstrated by the fact that 
it has never yet been solved ; what a Romanist considers a legitimate 
and even necessary development of the original truth, the Anglican 
considers an extravagance, and the Evangelical a corruption. And 
yet they all alike believe both in the original promise of the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and in the power of prayer. Indeed, it may > traly 
be affirmed that the extremest Ev angelicals, even in the narrowest of 
Dissenting sects, hold this belief as firmly as the Romanists them- 
selves. Nothing but a familiar acquaintance with the extravagances 
of sectarianism can enable any one to understand in what unex- 
pected ways religious extremes meet. Dirty little pieces of paper, 
with announcements of which the following is a fair sample, may 
often be met with among what perhaps might be called Evangelical 
Bohemians. 
Yes, our King still Reigns. Please pay him a Visit 
NExtT TUESDAY, AT 7 o’CLocK, OcToBER 10TH, 1865, 
AT HIS HOUSE 
THE WELCH CHAPEL, 
ELDON STREET, FINSBURY. 


He will be at home and His Servants with Him; Mr. J. W. 
RIcHARDSON and CHADWICK, Calvinistic Ministers; and Mr. G 
Suaw, ALLBERRY, TAYLOR, LOADER, Revivalists, and others, who 
will kneel at his feet, and sing Praises, and Pray, and pay homage 
to Him, and thank Him for giving them liberty. 

Mr. R. will preach the words he shall say unto them on behalf 
of his fund and cause. Long Reign Our King, whose name is 

¥ Jesus! Come then and see Him. You are Welcome. 


Rymer, Printer, New Road, E. 


When vulgar fanaticism, or that blind credulity which is supposed 
to become a virtue when it receives the name of faith, takes such a 
form as this, it is simply laughed at by all educated people; and yet 
it differs in no essential particular from the pompous pretensions 
of the Roman hierarchy, or the equally pompous pretensions of 
that anile and powerless assembly, the Convocation of Anglican 
clergy. They all alike, with more or less of inward belief, rely upon 
the efficacy of prayer, the promise of the Holy Ghost, and the infal- 
lible truth of whatever the Holy Ghost may teach. “It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” is an ecclesiastical formula that 
we find even in the New Testament itself; and if that formula means 
anything, it is scarcely too much to say that it means everything. 
If the Holy Ghost can be summoned on every fresh occasion by 
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earnest prayer, there is no reason why the teaching of Messrs. Rich- 
ardson and Chadwick, Calvinistic ministers, and Messrs. Shaw 
Allberry, Taylor, Loader, Revivalists, should not be as true and 
valuable as the teaching of the Pope himself. 

The Romanists unquestionably believe, and have for centuries 
acted upon the belief, that the promise of Christ was true, that it 
was fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost, and that it has been refulfilled 
again and again as often as occasion has arisen. They believe, for 
instance, that it was fulfilled at the Council of Nice; that it was 
fulfilled again at the Council of Ephesus; that it was fulfilled again 
at the Council of Trent; that it was fulfilled again in the definition 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception ; and that it is fulfilled 
passively, as it were, and negatively, throughout the Roman obedi- 
ence. This is, of course, perfectly consistent ; and it seems altogether 
impossible to fix upon any one occasion when this faith, supposing it 
to have been reasonable in the beginning, became unreasonable and 
fruitless. The Church met, for instance, to determine the conditions 
upon which the Gentiles should be received into the fellowship of 
Christ’s religion. It cannot be doubted that, according to their 
custom, they had prayed; there was also, as we learn from the narra- 
tive itself, considerable discussion. But the Apostles and Elders 
unquestionably believed that the promise of Christ would be again 
fulfilled, and that in this, their first great difficulty, they would not 
only be preserved from error, but led into truth. It was, indeed, a 
matter of the gravest importance, amounting to almost a determina- 
tion of what was the essence of the Christian religion, and the true 
foundation of the Christian Church. The great Gentile world was 
really the world; if that had been excluded from the Church, the 
exclusion would have been equivalent to a denial of “ the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” The decision at which th 
Apostles and Elders arrived not only constitutes a crisis in Church 
history, but would have been absurd, at least in their own judgment, 
if it had not been founded upon some divine authority. Therefore, 
they wrote after this manner: “The Apostles, and elders, and 
brethren send greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles 
in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia: Forasmuch as we have heard that 
certain which went out from us have troubled you with words, sub- 
verting your souls, saying, Ye must be circumcised and keep the law : 
to whom we gave no such commandment; it seemeth good unto us, 
being assembled with one accord, to send chosen men unto you with 
our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have hazarded their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have sent, therefore, 
Judas and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by mouth. 
For it seemeth good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you 
no greater burden than these necessary things; that ye abstain from 
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meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication : from which if ye keep yourselves ye shall do 
well. Fare-ye-well.” 

This decree, if such it must be called, was at once decisive and 
provisional. It decided what was of primary importance, that the 
blessings of God, and, above all, repentance and faith, and those gifts 
which were supposed to be the special tokens of the favour of the Holy 
Ghost, were by no means confined to the Jewish people. On the 
other hand it was provisional, inasmuch as it was on the face of it a 
condescension to the weaknesses, not to say the prejudices, of converts 
from Judaism ; and has, in fact, long since become obsolete. Whether 
or not a Christian shall eat blood, depends now not upon his con- 
science, but upon his stomach and palate; while it seems impossible 
to pretend that even the observance of the first day of the week has 
any apostolical authority approaching in distinctness or solemnity 
to this decree, which determined the conditions of communion for 
Gentile believers. 

Again, there arose controversies about the person of Christ; in 
these controversies, also, the very essence of Christianity was called 
in question. And if the promise of the Holy Ghost to the Church 
was worth anything at all, the settlement of all doubts as to the rela- 
tion of Christ to the Eternal God, and to the human race, was un- 
questionably a fitting occasion for its fulfilment. Therefore the 
Church, duly represented by those who were its appointed spiritual 
leaders and instructors, did meet together, invoking the presence and 
help of the Holy Ghost. The result of this assembly, this solemn 
prayer and invocation of the Divine Teacher of all truth, may be 
found, partly at least, in the Nicene Creed. But this of course is not 
all; the declaration of the truth was in almost every case accompanied 
by an anathema upon error. The anathema was as truly the work of 
the Holy Ghost as the definition of the orthodox doctrine itself. And 
this only amounts to saying not only that everything the Roman 
Church believes is infallibly true, but also that everything the Roman 
Chureh denies is infallibly false. The Holy Ghost not only guided 
the Apostles and tlieir successors into the whole truth, but also deter- 
mined of whom the Church should consist; so that it is absolutely 
vain to urge that there has always been a protest against those 
doctrines which are offensive even to Anglicans, and far more 
offensive still to Evangelicals. 

The so-called Council of Ephesus, in which it was determined that 
the Virgin Mary should be called the “Mother of God,” and not 
simply Mother of Christ, may be regarded as a kind of crucial instance 
of the truth or falseness of the fundamental principle upon which 
Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evangelicalism are alike founded. To 
the devout Catholic that assembly may no doubt appear a gathering 
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of saints; to the ordinary lay student of history it can seem nothing 
better than a disorderly rabble of unprincipled fanatics. The pro- 
ceedings of the council were in direct opposition to the command of 
the emperor. Cyril and his party, with indecent haste, anticipated 
the arrival of those ecclesiastics who were supposed to be favourable 
to Nestorius ; though they were known to be on their way to the 
council, and to be the representatives of a certain school of theology. 
in the absence of whom no fair and honest decision could possibly be 
arrived at. But still this rabble of fanatics, called the Council of 
Ephesus, assembled in the name of the Holy Ghost, invoked his 
presence, and in prayer besought his assistance ;—and what shall Dr. 
McNeile say? If the prayer were not efficacious, why pray at all ? 
Many of our prayers are random and unwise, but a prayer that the 
whole Church of Christ may be protected from fatal error is a prayer 
about the wisdom of which it is impossible to have a doubt. If such 
a prayer were not in the name of Christ, and according to the will of 
God, it is impossible to imagine in what circumstances a fitting 
prayer can be offered. Moreover, according to the hypothesis, the 
Holy Ghost had long ago determined, in a succession of councils and 
synods, who were the fitting persons to constitute a council, to be the 
true representatives of the true Church. But, on the other hand, if 
the prayer for the presence and help of the Holy Ghost were effectual, 
we have the clearest Divine sanction of that very foundation upon 
which the whole cultus of the Virgin Mary rests. If she be indeed 
the Mother of God, it is quite impossible to call her by any name 
which shall be more significant of everything by which the con- 
science of a Protestant is shocked. Indeed, to any one who can 
perceive that this name is not utterly and immeasurably absurd, no 
extravagances of superstition can be even so much as difficult. 

The Evangelicals, indeed, imagine that they have a kind of pro- 
tection in the canonical writings of the New Testament ; indeed, one 
might almost fancy from the letter which Dr. Pusey’s “ Eirenicon ”’ has 
brought forth from the pen of Dr. McNeile, that the Evangelicals 
imagine that the first work of the Holy Spirit was not to found a 
Church, but to dictate a Bible. No fancy, of course, can be more 
completely absurd; for not only the life and death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, but the institution of the Sacraments, the appoint- 
ment of bishops and presbyters and deacons, the decision about the 
admission of the Gentiles to the Christian communion, and even the 
rise of some of the earliest heresies, had all taken place before a line 
of the New Testament was written. Not that this fact is of any 
grave significance, for that same Holy Ghost who appointed the 
writers and afterwards insured the canonical authority of the New 
Testament Books, had by no means exhausted his resources even in 
so great an effort. He could still, according to the promise of Christ, 
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meet the living Church on every fresh occasion of danger or need— 
nay, rather, he would abide with the Church for ever—unfolding 
more and more the truth that was enfolded in the earliest facts and 
doctrines of Christianity, providing for its due expression in the cere- 
monial of the Church, and securing for it a hearty response in the 
affectionate devotions of the faithful. In a word, where are we to 
stop? The Holy Ghost determined what was true, and excluded 
what was false, at every step of the progress, from the day of Pente-' 
cost to the definition of the Immaculate Conception. Moreover he 
blessed those who were orthodox, and he excommunicated those who 
were heretical, through the whole of that long period. Not only, 
therefore, did he excommunicate Arians and Nestorians and Pela- 
gians, but he excommunicated the Greeks at the time of the great 
schism, and the Anglicans in the reign of the Tudors. And he— 
the Holy Ghost—having never departed from that Church for whose 
guidance he was promised by Jesus Christ, does at this moment 
declare that Dr. Pusey and Dr. McNeile, and all their following, are 
in mortal sin, and in the deepest danger of damnation. Will, then, 
these divines inform us at what precise period in the history of the 
Church, the prayer of" the faithful, or the promise of the Redeemer, 
or the power of the Paraclete, became useless and vain ? 

There is only one point at which it could be plausibly contended 
that the presence of the living Spirit was withdrawn, or that the 
object and effect of his presence were wholly changed, and that 
point is the completion of the New Testament canon. But not to 
mention the intrinsic absurdity of such a theory, not one of the 
three great religious parties so much as pretends to maintain it. The 
New Testament is not the work exclusively of apostles; nor would 
the knowledge of Divine truth forsake the inspired when they had 
committed it to writing, or become incapable of different though 
equivalent modes of expression. There would therefore be a large 
body of oral teaching handed down by tradition, parallel to the New 
Testament, of quite equal or rather of the very same authority, and pro- 
viding an “analogy of faith,’ according to which the New Testament 
would be certainly interpreted. Indeed, the Epistles directly refer 
to such oral explanation, and affirm their own imperfection without 
it. “The rest will I set in order when I come.” “ All my state 
shall Tychicus declare unto you.” The sternness of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians is somewhat softened in the Second; and the not 
unnatural mistake about the coming of the Lord which the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians seems to have produced, the Second was 
written (partly at least) to remove. Indeed it would have been 
clearly ridiculous for an apostle to pretend to inspiration and infalli- 
bility in a letter, while he was not sufficiently inspired to correct, or 
modify, or improve, or enlarge what he himself had written. In other 
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words, the promised Paraclete was present with the Church, so far 
as he was present at all, before the composition of the New Testa- 
ment books, and during the period of their composition, and after- 
wards. He led the Church into the truth as to the Canon itself, 
and over and over again as to the true interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The Bible, and the Bible alone, neither is, nor 
ever has been, the religion even of Protestants. The Bible itself 
‘is constructed by the Church, and interpreted according to the 
Creeds. 

Moreover, the Evangelicals themselves profess to believe even 
still the efficacy of prayer, and the presence and power of the Holy 
Ghost ; profess to believe it, for the belief is not realised. The sure 
proof that it is unrealised is this, that it is never with any approach 
to a genuine consistency acted upon. The Romanist docs really 
alkenes in the perpetual ‘fulfilment of Christ’s promise of the Spirit, 
“to lead into the whole truth;” and, therefore, without a shadow 
of hesitation, he affirms the Divine infallibility of even the newest 
and last of the decisions of the Church. But when an Evangelical 
clergyman prays for the Spirit, nothing whatever comes of it—except, 
indeed, that strange mixture of arrogance and uncertainty which has 
long been the allie g-stock alike of Papist and F ‘reethinker. He 
cannot even pentend y an to show what effect his prayer has 
actually produced ; and that “something” which cannot be ascer- 
tained or defined or exhibited is surely little better than nothing. 
In recent controversies, for instance, there has been no end of 
unctuous praying. Bishop Colenso, for instance, has been prayed for, 
prayed at, prayed against, lubricated and bespattered by prayer, 
without a vestige of result, beyond an increase of hypocrisy and 
petty spite. He has not retracted one of his “errors;” and what 
is much more to the point, his Anglican and Evangelical opponents 
are not in a position to meet his false teaching, and refute it by the 
only satisfactory refutation—the truth which it contradicts. They 
meet together in synods and convocations and Church congresses ; 
they pray and discuss ; the Holy Ghost is with them ; they pass resolu- 
tions, pronounce anathemas, devise new formularies which are sent 
over all England for due signature; and yet they dare not affirm 
that the whole or any part of these proceedings is the direct and 
indubitable result of the presence and teaching of the promised 
Paraclete. He is there with them, but nobody is perfectly sure of 
it; he speaks, but nobody hears distinctly what he says: and when 
Anglicanism or Evangelicalism has arrived at a certain conclusion, 
it dare not affirm that of that specific conclusion the Holy Ghost is the 
author. And yet this is the very thing that both parties desire and 
admit to be necessary—an external authority which shall answer 
every doubt and solve every difficulty. Why not enter at once the 
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only Church which now as ever, in Trent or Rome as in Jerusalem, in 
the nineteenth century as in the first, will still say, “ It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us ”—and mean it ? 

The identity of Romanism and even Evangelicalism is curiously 
enough indicated even in separate doctrines—they are at one in what 
is fundamental, they differ only superficially and in the consistency of 
their conclusions. The doctrine of original sin, as held alike by 
Evangelicals and Romanists, is so intimately connected with the - 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, that it is hard, if not impossible, 
to separate them. At any rate, the Romanist, when he differs from 
the Evangelical, has immeasurably the best, not only of the argu- 
ment, but of the (hypothetical) resulting position. An imaginary 
curse may well be removed by an imaginary absolution or purifica- 
tion; but it is obviously better to get it removed. Moreover, the 
doctrine of original sin seems to require some such correction as the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary; which in return gives 
anew and greater value to the Victim who was to be offered up as a 
propitiatory sacrifice to the righteousness of God. In fact, Romanism 
clearly knows what it is about, sets out from a certain point, and moves 
on to a clearly perceived end. ‘Evangelicalism is forgetful, doubtful, 
half-believing, denying in its conclusion what it has already affirmed 
in its premisses, or denying in its doctrinal articles what it is 
continually affirming in its ritual. It has a practice of prayer, 
and a theory of its efficacy ; but it is never able to be swre that in 
a given instance prayer has really been efficacious. It “believes in 
the Holy Ghost,” but can never utter so much as a single sentence 
which it dare attribute to His dictation. It recognises a “holy 
Catholic Church,” but it cannot say where it is, nor how it may 
be recognised. Therefore Evangelicalism is utterly powerless in the 
presence of scepticism; when even Rome is constantly receiving 
weary hearts to her motherly breast, and rocking them toa quiet sleep. 
Piety, devout feeling, the simple worship of God are, to a large 
extent, and at a certain stage of mental development, independent 
of earnest inquiry or formal dogmatic statement, and therefore may 
they often be found in rich and fragrant beauty among the Evan- 
gelical party. But for all strong thinkers, who have been compelled 
to come face to face with the profound religious problems of our own 
day, Evangelicalism is for ever impossible. For such there can be 
only one alternative—a complete and exhaustive external authority 
or perfect freedom, Romanism or Rationalism. 

And it is the special work of the reformation of the nineteenth 
century to bring us to this issue. The battles of the sects area 
painful and yet a ludicrous waste of intellectual and spiritual force. 
The fighters strike hard, but it is a matter of complete uncertainty 
and comparative indifference upon what head the blows will fall. 
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Whether a doctrine be orthodox, and even whether it be useful, is 
an inquiry full of interest for certain minds; but all such inquiries 
are as nothing in the face of the far deeper inquiry, “ Is it true?” 
The question for our own age is not “ What is ‘orthodox’ ?” but 
“What ought to be ‘orthodox’ ?” And in an attempt to solve this 
problem, it is impossible not to ask whether the very notion of 
“ orthodoxy ” is not an obsolete impertinence. 

It is by no means necessary to deny, much less is it the object 
of this paper to deny, the promise of Christ upon which the Church 
is supposed to rest, or the fulfilment of that promise. Surely it is 
not unreasonable to affirm that in Christendom religious doctrine 
is far purer and far steadier than anywhere else ; and this may not 
unfairly, to say the least, be accounted for by the Advent of Christ, 
and the wonderful spiritual impulse that accompanied and followed 
his Advent. But most certainly the extravagances of Romanism 
can be met only by a denial that the presence of God in the world 
implies necessarily the infallibility of any man or of any set of men 
in any age. It did not imply the infallibility of the apostles, who 
moreover can be shown to have been fallible. It did not preserve 
from all possibility of error even the little company in the upper 
room—the disciples who had witnessed the Ascension, “with the 
women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and his brethren.” It did 
not invert the laws of nature or the course of human development. 
As the perfect man, so the perfect Church, is in the future, not in 
the past; and the Acts of the Apostles, like the first chapter of 
Genesis, sets before us not the first, but the ideal. But this is where 
we must “ draw the line ;”—if the Apostles as Apostles were incapable 
of error, and if the promise of the Comforter guaranteed an external 
authority and an infallible dogma for any age, then we can have 
no reason to deny the “ Immaculate Conception,” or to refuse to take 

‘ our part in the cultus of the Virgin Mary. 

Nor need this absence of external authority and infallible dogma 
in the least degree surprise us; it is precisely the customary method 
of His government, who has ordered that in every kind and region 
of: life, material and spiritual, the hand of the diligent only shall 
make rich. God, we may be sure, has been never for a moment 
absent from his own creatures ; and the whole universe is as a roll 
of revelation, written within and without. But there is no infallible 
guidance to the laws of Nature ; though not comfort only, but morality 
and religion, so much depend upon the knowledge of them. Even 
within the Bible itself and the history it records, again and again 

«The old order changeth, giving place to new, 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


Even in Judaism itself the Prophets were continually breaking to 
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pieces the externals both of doctrine and ritual, when they were so 
hardening around human spirits as to shut out from them the fresh 
air of heaven, and to rob them of the freedom in which alone there is 
life ; and so far as the New Reformation is negative, it denies only 
that the living Spirit will imprison himself in a single set of dogmas 
or society of men, or that “ the whole truth” can be exhausted in a 
single age. 

It has been of the greatest service to this modern movement of free 
thought that some of its most distinguished and influential leaders 
are to be found among the ordained clergy of the Established Church. 
This fact has obtained at least a hearing, and often a favourable 
hearing, for what otherwise would have been passed by with con- 
temptuous neglect. Moreover, it has strengthened the public con- 
fidence that the great religious movement of the present century is a 
reformation, and not a.revolution. Yet even this good is by no means 
unmixed with evil; and, above all, it has brought an ill-deserved 
suspicion of insincerity both upon the movement itself and upon those 
illustrious Churchmen who are assuredly among its best helpers. 
They have given abundant proof of their integrity to satisfy every 
mind not incapable of candour; and yet it cannot be denied that 
their outward connection with the Anglican Church has been to many 
minds wholly inexplicable. The dogmas of the Establishment—the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Homilies, the Athanasian Creed, and the 
like—can scarcely be defended on the ground that they are the truth 
and nothing but the truth; much less on the ground that they are 
the whole truth. Nor can the leaders of the Broad Church accept 
them purely and simply on authority ; inasmuch as the Reformation, 
in which they have so conspicuous a share, involves the repudiation 
of a merely external authority. Hence it has come to pass that some 
of the noblest and most transparently honest clergymen of this or 
any age have been exposed, with just the faintest and most deceptive 
shadow of justice, to the charge of trickery and mercenariness. 
Nevertheless, it is as dishonest to go on faster than our convictions 
as it is to loiter behind them; and there can be no doubt that free 
inquiry is the cure not only of ignorance and error, but of transitory 
inconsistencies. But it is more and more becoming plain that 
Romanism is the only perfectly consistent and trustworthy form of 
religion by authority; and that the only other religion possible for 
a careful reasoner is the religion of conscience and reason and spirit. 

Wiiiiam Kirkus. 








DESCRIPTIVE POETRY IN ENGLAND FROM ANNE TO 
VICTORIA. 


In one of those beautiful essays by Shelley which have that quality of 
refinement and distinction which is so rare in modern English prose, 
he speaks of the “ great poem which all poets, like the co-operating 
thoughts of one great mind, have built up since the beginning of the 
world.” This phrase, although it appears fanciful at first sight, 
suggests, however, the most fertile mode in which criticism can deal 
with poetry. There are two principal ways of studying it. We may 
take each poet by himself, looking at him as alone among his crea- 
tions, tracing the progress of his genius in his verse, and drawing 
from him whatever pleasure and stimulus he can give us in proportion 
to our own sensibility. We may compare him with his contemporaries, 
or, perhaps, with those who have touched on the same theme ; but the 
man himself, as a cause or creator of some beauty which did not 
exist before, will be always the centre of our criticism. Or we may 
add to this another range of inquiry, and ask not only what he is, 
but how he came to be so; what external circumstances moulded his 
life, and how far he was a bringer of new things, how far a bearer of 
the torch which had been handed down to him from some remote 
forerunner. In more strict phrase the poet may be regarded, then, 
as cause and effect at once; as free—for in what region does genius 
move with more freedom ?—yet as bound also ; for who more frankly 
than the great poets have confessed the force and universality of that 
law which expresses itself in nature, and is binding on none more 
than Man, her highest manifestation ? 

This larger study is enforced by powerful reasons. It frees us from 
fancies and favouritism, and from an over-estimate of the writer or 
the school to which we may be personally partial. It adds largely 
to that pleasure which is the end of poetry, by showing where our 
favourite has advanced beyond his brothers, and where their thoughts 
have been taken up in his. We hence gain also the pleasure of con- 
trast. We learn to look forward with hope, seeing not only how 
much has been done, but how much remains unsung of; that every 
age requires its own language, and incessantly makes old things new 
by repeating them in the tones with which it sympathises. Lastly, 
we follow that orderly development of nature which is not less really, 
though less overtly, marked upon the world of man, than upon the 
world of the lower animals. At least, this appears to be the 
lesson to which modern thought directs us, although the time may 
still be distant before we can trace out even the first laws in the 
science of man. Yet, perhaps, it is not premature to say that, 
could we lay bare the history of men’s minds—of all histories the 
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most important—we should trace in it the same gradual, the same 
almost inevitable progress which physical science traces in the Flora 
and Fauna. In every department many divergences, many sudden 
starts, would be seen; many strange fallings-off, and losses more 
deplorable than those of flood or pestilence. Yet it seems likely that 
a great unity, from Homer to Goethe, would be the main impression 
given by the true history of poetry. This long development would 
be also found to run parallel with the general current of huma 
thought and feeling. The annals of poetry are part of the annals of 
man. For poetry, under her own peculiar laws, is the directest reflec- 
tion of the spirit of each age as it passes. The mirror she holds up is not 
so much to Nature at large as to human nature. The poet is indeed 
the child of his century, even when, in the fine figure of Schiller, 
he returns from his education under a Grecian sky to purify it. His 
art not only gives “form and pressure ” to the body of the time, but 
is itself the impersonation of its most advanced thought, the efllor- 
escence of its finest spirit. But no Darwin has yet risen to trace 
the development of verse. Little, indeed, has been hitherto done 
even to systematise the materials for the history of English poetry. 
The writer hence asks for the reader’s lenient judgment on the 
following attempt to sketch one of the many interesting chapters in 
our literature which deserve a fuller treatment. 


} 


The Restoration of 1660 marks, with more sharpness than is com- 
mon in human history, the beginning of a new era in English life. 
Perhaps one might call it the conscious close of the medizeval period : 
at least, after 1660, the country takes a new or modern aspect in 
regard to politics, religion, speculative or scientific thought, and social 
existence. The leading principles of feudal law, if the phrase be 
allowable, are broken down ; the Church has henceforth to abandon 
the theoretical claim to be coterminous with the State ; the Baconian 
philosophy obtains recognition ; the first metaphysicians of the new 
school appear. The middle classes begin to assert that predominance 
which has finally made them the avowed, as they have long been the 
virtual “ governing class.” The change thus roughly sketched in its 
leading features is of course reflected in literature, always more or 
less consciously the mirror of the national mind. The main or vital 
current of this literature may be described by the epithet employed 
by Mr. Buckle, as the assertion of the “critical: spirit.” The old 
landmarks were disappearing, but the new were often as yet unfixed ; 
men were inquiring in a bold spirit, and with the vigour of new- 
born freedom, where to place them. There is indeed a reactionary 
school which endeavours to persuade the world that its ancient self 
has been restored with the monarchy. There is also the school which 
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reproduced the manners of the Court. To this school, illustrated as it 
was by men of conspicuous talent, modern criticism has been, perhaps, 
too much devoted ; for, like the reactionary school, it set itself defi- 
nitely against what I have noticed as the main current of English 
thought, and has hence exercised only a secondary influence on later 
times. Waller and Wycherley, even Congreve, Dryden, or Prior, 
hardly speak to us. But, except where the critical spirit expressed 
itself in these men, as in the philosophy of Prior’s “ Alma,” or, as 
noticed by Mr. Hallam, in Dryden, even when defending his second 
theological system with all the zeal and more than the power of 
most converts, the polished elegance of the Restoration school did not 
grapple with the greater problems of their age. Dryden’s most 
original efforts are in the direction of literary criticism ; Pope’s in 
the analysis of society. The writers felt their position. This was 
the age when it was common to speak of poetry as a trifle—a man- 
nerism, of which one traces the last echo in Scott. Yet the poets of 
that time, from another point of view, represent their age. Man, and 
his interests in regard to civilised life, were the general subjects of 
each. Dryden, Pope, Swift, with the minor glories of Waller, Addison, 
Prior, and others, are names which suggest to us, and suggest truly, 
poetry which took little pains, and met with little success, in the 
delineation of nature. Meantime the language and the metre—those 
material elements of poetry, as we might call them—had been 
modernised and simplified. But a great change marks our poetry 
soon after the accession of George I. What I have called the critical 
spirit had done its work in remodelling the style and forming the 
mind of our writers; and in obedience to the temper of that eager 
and courageous age, now often unjustly or ignorantly depreciated, 
poetry tried an immense variety of new paths. Besides the politics 
which appear in Swift, and the moral speculations of Pope and Parnell, 
we find the commercial advance of the country under Sir R. Walpole 
represented in the didactic verse of men like Dyer, Somervile, and 
Thomson ; the spirit of religious “revival” in Watts and Cowper ; 
of foreign travelling in Goldsmith ; whilst the pictures of life which, 
under Dryden and Pope, were taken mainly from the higher or richer 
classes, are now devoted to the “annals of the poor” by Crabbe in 
the “Tales” and Goldsmith in the “ Deserted Village.” From that 
and several other currents of verse two principal streams escape: the 
poetry of human incident and romance, and the poetry of nature. 
These, it has turned out, were to be the leading impulses in the poetry 
of the nineteenth century : they are prominent in Burns, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge, blended in differing proportions; in 
no one, perhaps, more evenly united than in Wordsworth. It is 
impossible to analyze the poetry of Nature quite apart from that of 
human life. Let me, then, trace them a little more in detail. 
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It is very curious that the poetry of human incident and romance 
should hardly occur in our earlier literature. Such a poem as 
Cowper’s “ Royal George,” or Wolfe’s “‘ Death of Sir John Moore,” 
far more poems such as “ Marmion,” “Lara,” or “Ruth,” can scarcely 
be found in all the English verse between Henry VIII. and George III. 
Something indeed of the kind appears in the great Chaucer; but 
from the close of the Middle Ages these subjects, with their natural 
accompaniment, the description of Nature, were almost confined to 
our ballads, in which, if I may use the phrase, they ran underground, 
and are hardly admitted to reckon in the literature of the country. 
And it is in the ballad also that they emerge. 

One natural impulse of the “ critical” spirit was towards the past. 
History was taken up and rewritten, or rather, written for the first 
time in England. At first the tendency of men’s minds was to a some- 
what unfair view of the medieval times ; but the study of our older 
writings once set on foot, men of taste soon perceived the beauty of 
the neglected ballad-literature. Hence the collection by Bishop Percy, 
which has exercised so great and curious an influence over our 
poetry ; hence also the numerous imitations of the antique, either 
in the direct way of reproduction (as the Ossian, and the “ Rowley ” 
poems of Chatterton), or as modern songs in the old style. We find 
a whole set of these, varying in their degree of imitation, from 
Gay’s “Simple Susan,” Carey’s “Sally in our Alley,” and Gold- 
smith’s “Edwin and Angelina,” to the more complete balladism, 
if I may use the word, of Lady A. Lindsay’s “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
and Mickle’s “ There is nae Luck about the House.” And it was in 
vain that men of the old school, like Dr. Johnson, contended against 
the new impulse. 

Meanwhile the poetry of nature made a parallel advance. The 
first name. which we here think of would be that of Thomson, 
a genuine poet no doubt, yet one whose style is so mannered and 
so monotonous that he has not been able to retain his fame or even 
his vitality in presence of the more powerful writers of this century. 
Take a specimen from the “ Seasons” :— 


Great are the scenes, with dreadful beauty crowned 
And barbarous wealth, that see, each circling year, 
Returning suns and double seasons pass : 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
That on the high equator ridgy rise, 

Whence many a bursting stream auriferous plays: 
Majestic woods, of every vigorous green, 

Stage above stage, high waving o’er the hills. 

Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron groves, 

To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 

With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter gleries blend. 
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How conventional and cold does this southern landscape show by 
those of our own age! how little penetrated with music or with the 
spirit of the ‘South! Compare it with Tennyson’s in “ Locksley 
Hall ;” or, better still, in “Enoch Arden.” Yet Thomson’s once 
famous poem fairly earned its reputation; the pages are filled, in 
his own graceful words, “with many a proof of recollected love ;” 
we find nature there, though in an artificial dress; and whilst 
we can hardly rank it as a treasure for all time, see easily how 
great and useful its effect must have been in its own.’ His cele- 
brity proves the importance and the novelty of his attempt. Con- 
ventional as his landscape, with its pastoral personages, Musidora, 
Lavinia, and the like, now seems to us, it startled his contem- 
poraries like a heresy. As Johnson set his face against Percy, so 
Pope tried to laugh down Thomson ; but in each case the opponents, 
able as they were, fought to no purpose against the spirit of the age. 
Thomson found a supporter in Dyer, whose “Grongar Hill” (1727) 
yet retains a not undeserved place in our collections. This poem, 
descriptive of an English landscape, is obviously modelled (at a 
respectful distance, as becomes men who walk in the steps of the 
gods) on Milton’s “ Allegro” and “ Penseroso;”’ and it is remark- 
able how little essential change it exhibits in style of description. 
The characteristic of the Elizabethan school of poets, culminating in 
Milton, is the reference of everything to human passion. So all the 
natural features of “Grongar Hill,” like those of tke “ Allegro” 
are viewed in relation to the spectator; seen, as it were, through the 
glass of his moralising temper. Dyer, like Thomson, cannot trust 
himself frankly to describe nature for her own sake, as Wordsworth 
or Shelley do; he is like Claude, among the painters, in comparison 
with Turner. This fashion of poetry lasted long; it produced the 
so-called “ pastoral”? poetry of Hammond and Shenstone, and may 
be distinctly traced in Burns, whose fervent originality conceals in 
some degree how much he was influenced by his English predecessors. 

Continuing the attempt to trace the natural development of 
descriptive poetry, another external cause here presents itself, which 
influenced what I may call the second stage of the progress. That 
far more profound and accurate study of the Greek language and 
literature which the great scholar Bentley had begun at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, now induced poets to turn from 
the less perfect models presented by the Roman writers to the Greek. 
The effect thus produced, though not large in its numerical exten- 
sion, was immense in its intensity, as will be recognised by the 
names of the two principal poets who were thus influenced—Gray 
and Collins. Nor, when we consider the perfection in form and the 


(1) A few phrases hare been here taken from an article by the writer on “English 
Poetry from’ Dryden to Cowper,” which appeared in the Quarterly Review for July, 1862. 
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beauty of the Greek language and literature, is the result surprising. 
What are the first or salient qualities of the Greck, and, above all, 
of the Athenian poetry? Simplicity and exquisiteness in the use of 
words, variety and beauty in metre, clearness of style, conciseness in 
phrase, moderation in colour, avoidance of commonplace, close and 
vital interpenetration of the scene described or the illustrations em- 
ployed with the sentiment of the poet—in one word, poetics al unity. 
More or less, these qualities appear in that small but precious volume 
which contains the verse of Collins and of Gray. Except in Milton, 
who stands in many ways alone, I think we should search our earlier 
poets in vain for descriptive pieces of such refinement and concentra- 
tion as those writers have given. The description of nature in them 
, however, yet intimately connected with human feeling; if we 
compute the older landscape to the background for the figures, here 
it might be said to form their atmosphere. Gray’s “Elegy” and 
the “Ode to Eton” are well-known examples. Cowper’s landscape 
in “ The Task” is of the same kind: he holds a place intermediate 
between Thomson and Wordsworth ; whilst in his beautiful verses, 


The poplars are felled—farewell to the shade, 
And the whispering sound of the long colonnade, 


as in Goldsmith’s two famous poems, we find the painting of the 
scene for its own sake—the peculiarity of the modern manner— 
more advanced; the poems impress us rather as pictures than as 
moralisations. 

Even, however, in these works we are still very far from the 
“modern manner” itself. Gray and Collins, Goldsmith and Cowper, 
form four great steps or stages towards it; yet they all decidedly 
belong to a past style; they are like the fourtcenth-century painters 
of Italy compared with Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci. Another 
element was wanting, which the narrow limits of an essay only allow 
me to indicate. What we now call the “romantic,” or “‘ Teutonic” 
element is not prominent in the writers hitherto noticed. There is 
comparatively little in them of the spirit of musing and reflection 
upon personal feeling,—of that which, to use an unpleasantly technical 
but inevitable word, has been often spoken of as the “subjective” 
character—that character which, to make the meaning clearer by 
an illustration, is so marked upon Burns, Byron, and Shelley. 
Gray and Thomson do not draw out the moral of the landscape ; 
they rather find in it an illustration of the ordinary life of man; 
they are more impressed by the adaptation of nature to be the 
theatre for human life, or to reflect human sentiments, than by 
her own force, majesty, and glory. This “romantic” spirit— 
not to go back to the time before the language was formed— 
had Been conspicuous in the Elizabethan age; we find it distinct 
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in Shakspeare, Spenser, and many lesser poets of that period, though 
under curious limitations, into which I cannot now enter, as well 
as in the old ballads of the North of England and Scotland. I have 
already alluded to the remarkable revival of interest in these poems 
which played so large a part in forming the modern “romantic ” 
school of incident and passion. That revival was in fact only a 
portion of the general study of the medizeval and Elizabethan litera- 
ture, which is one of the chief intellectual features in the eighteenth 
century. The “critical” school of Dryden, Pope, Swift, and the 
rest had done its work; by 1750 or 1760 men already felt that 
the style was practically exhausted, and by a natural reaction they 
turned to the older and, indeed, the richer and more essentially 
poetical age—the “ spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 

Hence arose another form of descriptive poetry, which partly imi- 
tated the older style, in part assumed that peculiar meditative character 
which I have just noticed. As in Pope’s time country life was 
synonymous with eternal enn, barbarism, and yawning, so now the 
fashion took an opposite turn. <A love of the wild and the romantic, 
u deference to fancy, an enthusiasm for solitude and country scenes, 
distinguish the school which succeeded Pope. With him we are in 
the London of Bolingbroke and Harley, or before “great Anna” 
at her solemn 7hé in the halls of Hampton; or, if away from the 
palace and the park, the nearest approach we make to the country 
is Stowe or Blenheim. It is always sunlight or waxlight, nor are 
we ever quite unconscious of ruffles, hoops, and powder. With 
the new school the scene shifts: the pure agricultural country 
itself, farms and shepherds, are not sufficiently rustic :—“ Hide me 
from day’s garish eye,” is the poet’s exclamation ; we find ourselves 
with Wharton in the abysses of Whichwood, or with Logan by a 
monumental urn set in dim shades at twilight; or Beattie carries 
us to the remote cottages of the Scottish valleys :— 


Slow let me climb the mountain’s airy brow; 
The green height gain’d, in museful rapture lie ; 
Sleep in the murmur of the woods below, 
Or look on Nature with a lover's eye. 
LANGHORNE, Visions of Fancy, 1762. 


Logan has a fine ode on an autumnal scene, which, with Beattie’s 
poems, presents this aspect of Nature in its fulness. Like the painted 
landscape of the time, the tone of these works is subdued and sombre, 
‘ not without a certain sentimentalism. 

One of the earliest writers in this style is Dr. Warton, the father of 
two men, both conspicuous for the part they took in reviving the 
_ Elizabethan literature. I cannot give the exact date, but these 

delicately-touched lines must have been written before 1745 :-— 
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On beds of daisies idly laid, 

‘The willow waving o’er my head, 
Now morning on the bending stem 
Hangs the round and glittering gem. 
Lull’d by the lapse of yonder spring, 
Of Nature’s various charms I sing: 
Ambition, pride, and pomp, adieu ; 
For what has Joy to do with you ? 
Joy, rose-lipp’d Dryad, loves to dwell 
In sunny field or mossy cell ; 
Delights on echoing hills to hear 

The reaper’s song, or lowing steer ; 
Or view with tenfold plenty spread 
The crowded corn-field’s blooming mead ; 
While beauty, health, and innocence 
Transport the eye, the soul, the sense. 


Thomas Warton, the son, follows the same manner, but is more 
distinctly modelled on the early writers. Chatterton’s imitations of 
the old English lays, and the singular Ossianic poems published by 
Macpherson, I have already noticed; in both the love, not of nature 
only, but wild nature, the passion for imaginative solitude, are con- 
spicuous. In the “Ossian” these sentiments are expressed with 
some power; we may at least say that Macpherson cither caught or 
created a tone of landscape in singular accordance with the real 
effect of the Scotch Highlands. 

Burns is the highest expression of that poetry which founded 
itself on the ballads, but added to it an intensity of personal passion, 
a Tomance, and occasionally even a sentimentalism, unknown to 
the earlier minstrels. His landscape is given as a contrast or foil 
to human feeling; it is shown in touches only, and covers but a 
narrow field of nature; but within that its force, simplicity, and 
tenderness have made it immortal. Leaving Burns, however, to the 
reader’s memory, and retracing our steps a little, I quote one very 
fine verse from Beattie :— 


Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even ; 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields ; 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 

—Oh, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven! 


Compare this with Pope’s famous and exquisitely-finished letter of 
condolence to a young lady in the country, where her only pleasure 
is supposed to be that of fancying herself back in London and seeing 
courtiers and coronations,—or with his ‘ Eloisa,” where the same 

VOL. V. x 
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aspects of nature which to Beattie’s minstrel appear almost like a 
part of religion, appear only as elements of horror,—and we may 
measure the vast change in English sentiment which had occurred 
during the half century that ended in 1771. 
We have now reached tie time when a part of that great move- 
nent in the European world, which found its most conspicuous and 
memorable expression in the French Revolution of 1792, began to 
make itself felt in England. The full meaning of that momentous 
change he would be a bold historian who could hope to express ; 
arousing, as it does, in addition to its own vast series of obscure and 
widely-reaching problems, personal predilections and passions so 
many and so deeply felt. That eruption is not yet ready for the 
investigations of science ; the lava is still hot. Happily the Revolu- 
tion and that working of the human mind which preceded it belong 
to my subject only so far as they affect poetry. For poetry could 
not have been true to herself had she not been affected by these 
changes. The mirror she holds up, as I have said, is rather to human 
nature than to nature; and many and vivid were the reflections now 
cast upon it. It is difficult to separate that portion of the new impulse 
which moulded our modern descriptive poetry from those which 
moulded our modern poetry in general. The landscape portion of 
the picture, as usual, was harmonised to suit the more distinctively 
human portion. But I must try and note a few of the new colours 
which dye with so singular and so vivid a tone the great writers of 
the first half of this century—Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
Wordsworth. 


II. 


The change in English poetry indicated by the bare enumeration of 
these names, from which I have omitted as many which are less 
typical, is immense. There was a merit to which we do not always 
do justice in the writings of the eighteenth century, as I have tried to 
show, and some fine qualities belong to the literature of that age which 
have not been transmitted to ours ; yet on the whole the difference is 
hardly greater than the gain. From Thomson, Gray, Collins, Gold- 
smith, and Cowper, to Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth 
is like passing from the trim garden to the profusion of nature herself ; 
and though, when we examine it closely, it will be found that this 
transit implies certain distinct losses, which a future race of poets 
may succeed in making good, yet there is undoubtedly a vast 
extension of the field of poetry, and of the pleasure which has 
been gathered in it for our benefit. So great a change implies a 
corresponding variety and intensity in its causes. Some of these I 
have already noted. Those which sprang from the political disturb- 
ances of the time are curiously various and disparate. I roughly 
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string them together without attempt at detailed analysis. One 
general effect of the French Revolution and the wars which followed 
it was the awakening of a more varied energy, a keener sense of life 
amongst us; an activity in which those shared equally who, like 
Fox, admired the new ideas of the time, or those who, like Burke, 
opposed them. Wordsworth in his youth, and Scott, are parallel 
examples in poetry. Another general effect also was, that the events 
which, materially speaking, closed the Continent to us, reopened it 
intellectually. Nothing is more singular than the insularity of our 
forefathers during the portion of the eighteenth century hitherto 
noticed. It is just covered by the life of Dr. Johnson, a man 
whose prejudices appear to have left him entirely free on one side 
only—his noble appreciation of learning. But throughout his 
biography, where the conversation of so many intellectual and so 
many travelled men is recorded, contemporary European literature 
is hardly touched on. This, however, was the age in Italy of 
Vico and Beccaria; in France, of Montesquieu, Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, Laplace, Rousseau, and Voltaire; in Germany, of Lessing, 
Wieland, Schiller, and Gocthe. These are, in truth, but a scanty 
excerpt from a crowd of distinguished writers; yet how few, even of 
the few which occur in Boswell’s delightful narration, occur, except to 
encounter some totally inadequate criticism. Not one of the four 
great Germans, if I may trust my memory after recently reading 
through the “ Life,” is even noticed. And yet these German 
writers, with numerous contemporaries of ability, might have been of 
conspicuous service to us. This singular ignorance or insularity ended 
with the eighteenth century. Thenceforward German influences, so 
closely allied with the modern or “romantic” spirit, materially affect 
our poets. Scott, Coleridge, and Shelley are examples. 

As a political fact, the revolution and its consequences influenced 
the poets directly in two immediate ways. Those who, like Scott, 
preferred the old order of ideas were thrown by a reaction into the 
past, and sought there for subjects. Those who shared in the new 
enthusiasm sought subjects from nature and the life of the poor, and 
placed themselves in conscious opposition to writers like Pope. The 
rise of Political Economy between 1770 and 1800 gave a more 
systematic form to this impulse; for so representative is poetry, 
that a science apparently so remote can be distinctly traced in 
Crabbe, Wordsworth, and Shelley. Some of the poets, it is well 
known, did not remain faithful to their first affections. Yet in all 
of them there was more of the new impulse than they perhaps 
knew of. That mood of the mind which appears earliest in the 
poetical portions of the Old Testament, afterwards in the mystical 
writers of the middle ages, and the “ Minnesingers” of Germany, 
but which found its first modern expression most forcibly in 

x 2 
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Rousseau, underlies the greater part of the English poetry of this 
century. It is a mood which looks to nature as something greater 
than man: to man as great rather by virtue of his primary gifts 
than of his later cultivation; to the wild landscape as the most 
genuine or unalloyed exhibition of the spirit of nature. It allies 
itself with the feeling that everything of spontaneous impulse or vital 
power is in some way a manifestation of the Deity. It is apt to 
contrast the pettiness of the present with the imagined greatness of 
the past ; to seek in nature for contrasts or lessons or consolations in 
regard to what is unsatisfying in human life; it is meditative and 
retrospective ; it takes pleasure in sadness, while it turns sadness 
into pleasure. I do not give these phrases as more than indications 
of the modern spirit as distinguished from the older; nor must it 
be forgotten that this spirit is only the predominance of feelings 
and thoughts which have always existed, not something in itself 
absolutely new. 

One great point of difference between the review of descriptive 
poetry in the last and in the present century is, that, in the case of the 
eighteenth, we are able to trace a continuous progression upwards ; 
in the nineteenth, we have rather a series of splendid developments 
from one centre of thought. This may be partly due to our inability 
to perceive the latent progress; we are, perhaps, too near these 
stars to calculate their order and their distance. It may also partly 
arise from the fact which we see exemplified in the history of 
mediceval art; where, after many efforts in different directions, at 
length a brilliant period occurs, and then—the decline sets in at once. 
A fanciful parallel might be drawn thus between the great masters 
from Raphael and Leonardo to Tintoret and Paul Veronese, and our 
recent poets. Let us hope, however, for better things; although 
such a decline would be in strict accordance with historical prece- 
dent. But be the cause what it may, it is difficult to trace a develop- 
ment or systematic advance; and it would be rash to do more than 
to try to indicate the respective aims and powers of Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth. I think, however, that the order 
in which I shall now briefly review them will be found consistent, if 
not with the rank of their individual genius, at least with the natural 
sequence of that art or inspiration which was successively impersonated 
in them. 

Scott, the poet of the series who was earliest formed, if not the 
earliest in publication, is also the one who has left comparatively 
much the least of natural description. His landscape appears mainly 
that of the old ballads, on which, and on the modern German efforts 
in the same vein, he founded his style ; as one may say of his poems 
in their general character, that they are ballads enlarged and glorified, 
whilst the novels, again, are an expansion of the poems. It is, 
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therefore, at first sight, a landscape, rather touched-in by way 
of support to his figures than painted for its own sake. Every 
one will remember such examples as the Melrose of the “ Lay,” 
or the Loch Katrine in the “ Lady ;” each not more beautiful in 
itself than imaginatively appropriate to its place. So vivid, in fact, 
are these descriptions, that to most readers, I apprehend, they will 
rise to the memory /efore the incidents of the story ; they appear 
more real than the characters. It is here that we feel how Scott’s 
landscape essentially differs from the ballad landscape; how much 
there is in it of the modern spirit. 


The sun upon the lake is low, 
The wild birds hush their song, 

The hills have evening’s deepest glow, 
Yet Leonard tarries long. 

Now all whom varied toil and care 
From home and love divide, 

In the calm sunset may repair 
Each to the loved one’s side. 


The noble dame on turret high, 
Who waits her gallant knight, 
Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of armour bright. 
The village maid, with hand on brow, 
The level ray to shade, 
Upon the footpath watches now 
For Colin’s darkening plaid. 


Now to their mates the wild swans row ; 
By day they swam apart ; 

And to the thicket wanders slow 
The hind beside the hart. 

The woodlark at his partner’s side, 
Twitters his closing song ;— 

All meet whom day and care divide, .. . 
But Leonard tarries long ! 


Here, as the ballad form is followed, we have the intention to make 
the human interest highest ; and it is also a poem written in Scott’s 
youth; yet in what old song is there anything like the same care 
and lovely detail in the description ? Let us pass on to his maturer 
work ; he is describing the voyage of Bruce from Skye to Carrick, 
and then the view of Carrick itself, where Bruce had spent his 


childhood :— 


Now launch’d once more, the inland sea 
They furrow with fair augury, 
Now steer for Arran’s isle. 
The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-Ghoil, the Mountain of the Wind, 
Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 
And bade Loch Ranza smile. 
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Thither their destined course they drew ; 
It seem’d the isle her monarch knew, 
So brilliant was the landward view, 
The ocean so serene. 
Each puny wave in diamonds roll’d 
O’er the calm deep, where hues of gold 
With azure strove, and green. 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow’d with the tints of evening’s hour ; 
The beach was silver sheen : 
The wind breathed soft as lover’s sigh, 
And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die, 
With breathless pause between. 
—QOh who, with speech of war and woes, 
Would wish to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene ? 


They gain’d the Chase,—a wide domain 
Left for the Castle’s sylvan reign 

(Seek not the scene ; the axe, the plough, 
The boor’s dull fence, have marr’d it now) ; 
But then, soft swept in velvet green 

The plain, with many a glade between, 
Whose tangled alleys far invade 

The depth of the brown forest shade. 
There the tall fern obscured the lawn, 
Fair shelter for the sportive fawn ; 
There, tufted close with copsewood green, 
Was many a swelling hillock seen ; 

And all around was verdure meet 

For pressure of the fairies’ feet. 

The glossy holly loved the park, 

The yew-tree lent its shadow dark, 

And many an old oak, worn and bare, 
With all its shiver’d boughs, was there. 
Lovely between, the moonbeams fell 

On lawn and hillock, glade and dell. 

The gallant monarch sigh’d to see 

These glades, so loved in childhood free, 
Bethinking that, as outlaw now, 

He ranged beneath the forest bough. 


Note how the poet here seems to throw himself gladly from the story 
into the landscape: not indeed losing sight of the necessary links of 
feeling between the two, yet pleased rather to paint the natural scenes 
which, no doubt, had painted themselves thus vividly upon his own 
actual eyes. Observe also the great simplicity of the treatment. There 
is no attempt on Scott’s part to draw out the finer or intenser meanings 
of the landscape; it is not even consciously contrasted with the 
human passions and incidents to which it is the background; it is 
also very slightly sketched,“ careless glance and reckless rhyme,” 
in Mr. Ruskin’s phrase ; the colour being always rather dwelt upon 
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than the form of the scene. Why, it may be asked, should this 
be ranked with more powerful and more finished writings? Scott’s 
landscape seems to me to deserve this place because of its entire 
straightforwardness and freedom from affectation. If it wants the 
deeper tones of our later verse, it is almost single in the exquisite 
simplicity with which it handles nature, taking her and her beauty 
always as they are; setting them, as it were, in contrast, but a contrast 
of juxtaposition, not of expressed moral, to life and human thought. 
So the hills and the sea looked five hundred years since, when Bruce 
sailed by: so they look now: Scott leaves it to us to draw the lesson, 
only here and there throwing in a slight sad undertone of reflection. 
He is the most unselfconscious of our great modern poets. And 
hence, whilst believing himself the poet of the middle ages, and more 
than any of his contemporaries careless of older civilisations, he is, 
in this sense, the most Greek of them all: the most Homeric. 

In all these respects, Scott is the direct antithesis to the man 
who was the most influenced by him. Byron is commonly regarded 
as the most egotistic of our recent poets. Everything in him, as 
Macaulay said, is the repetition of his own personal feelings: his 
character appears in each character that he successively draws: 
in all his landscapes, “the foreground is filled by one dark and 
melancholy figure.’ The Greece of the “Giaour,” the island of 
Don Juan, the Waterloo, Switzerland, and Italy of the “ Pilgrim,”— 
even the Lake of Geneva in the “ Prisoner of Chillon,’—all are so 
many scenes in Europe, selected with admirable skill, painted with 
touches, rough indeed, but of a vigour which is alone in our literature 
during the last two centuries, and rendered more effective through 
Byron’s singular mastery over historical associations,—but all viewed 
exclusively through the colours of the poet’s mind. 

It is easy for criticism, as indeed latterly has been her main task 
with this great genius, to touch the faults in his writing :—it is 
always careless, always self-conscious; it is often wanting in taste, 
often it passes into absolute false notes, both of song and of sentiment. 
One might add further defects. Yet, with all this, and after all 
this, even in his early lines it is impossible not to recognise the 
hand of a mighty master. Europe has changed greatly during the 
fifty years since “Childe Harold” was written; and we in England 
have been since fortunate in sweeter, purer, and (on the whole) 
deeper tones of poetry than Byron’s; yet his work has lost little of 
its freshness and stimulating force. Maimed, morbid, spasmodic, 
careless, it is still, since Milton, the most powerfu/ production in our 
poetic literature. 

The reason of this seems to be, that Byron’s natural gifts qualified 
him to be the most representative man of his time in poetry. And, 
much as these gifts were wasted, much as they were even misused, 
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enough, I think, remains to entitle him to that distinction. Let 
us give one glance at those ruins of a mighty mind,—ruins more 
melancholy and more impressive than any which he has painted 
for us: half a century’s interval should enable us at least to try 
to judge him impartially. Reverting to what has been said of 
the modern spirit, Byron exhibits each of its phases: he has a wide’ 
and keen interest in past ages as the subject for poetry; yet he is 
deeply moved by the events of his own day, and the spirit of change 
which they called forth ; he sympathises with the great men of his 
time, and even gives his life asa sacrifice in the struggle for national 
freedom : yet, more than any one, he feels the littleness and hypocrisy 
of modern life, and the contrast between it and the sublime forces of 
nature. He is alive at once to the refinement and brilliancy of 
civilisation, and to the ruggedness and desolation of the Alps. 
England is always in his thoughts ; yet he knows that England is 
but one province of Europe; he is by natural impulse the most 
liberal-minded and cosmopolitan of our poets. But the misfortunes 
of his own career darken his view ; he sins and suffers and struggles 
with the evil without and within him; he despairs and repents: 
love and hatred contend for the mastery: everything that he sees, 
to that sensitive nature, appears like a stage, darkened or lightened 
to adapt itself to the strange drama, half tragical and half comic, 
which is called the Life of Man. Let such a mind, if I have drawn 
it truly, survey modern Europe, and we shall have “ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” * 

As Scott led us, by personal links, to Byron, so Byron leads us to 
Shelley. And again we are rather struck by the contrast, than by 
the similarity of genius. The life of Scott might be called a dream 
of the middle ages. Byron’s mind was centered on itself. Shelley 
lived like some impersonal spirit within a visionary world of beauty. 
The words which appear exaggerated when applied to most other 
poets are almost literally true when applied to him.  LEestasy, 
rapture, communion with the soul of nature, even inspiration and 
prophecy, are the natural phrases in which to describe (if they could 
be described) the gifts of this singular genius. So powerful was 
his imagination, that what in other men’s views are metaphors, as 
Macaulay observed, in Shelley are living impersonations. An allegory 
in his hands has the vividness of a narration of facts in others. 
Add to this that, dissatisfied with the belief and practice of the 
world about him, he embraced with absolute conviction that old 


f'(1) Itis curious that, as “ Childe Harold” was the most popular poem of its day in 
England, so the most popular novel abroad was “Corinne ;” a story almost equally 
intense in its delineation of the impassioned landscape. I wish that space allowed me 
to justify the very high place which this comparison assigns to Mme. de Stael’s too- 
neglected romance. 
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philosophy which regards the material universe as the veil or 
manifestation of the Supreme Mind, and it will naturally follow 
that Shelley’s descriptive poetry is something alone, or almost alone, 
in our literature. Its originality is so vivid that I know of none, in 
any literature, more remarkable for its powers of repulsion or of 
attractiveness. It might be used, as some one said of “ Lycidas,” 
as a test whether the reader is “ known of poctry,” or not. The 
words and the metrical forms in which it is expressed, even the 
fall of the accent and turn of the rhyme, have an exquisiteness, 
and at the same time a peculiarity about them, such that if one 
heard a line of his repeated in Central Africa (to take a phrase 
of Coleridge’s), one would cry out “Shelley!” Shelley also, like 
Byron and Wordsworth, has described a wanderer with whose 
thoughts he is identified: he is himself his own “ Alastor,” moving 
in vision over the deserts of Asia :— 


With rapid steps he went 
Beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow 
Of the wild babbling rivulet ; and now 
The forest’s solemn canopies were changed 
For the uniform and lightsome evening sky. 
Grey rocks did peep from the spare moss, and stemm’d 
The struggling brook: tall spires of windlestrae 
Threw their thin shadows down the rugged slope, 
And nought but gnarled roots of ancient pines, 
Branchless and blasted, clench’d with grasping roots 
The unwilling soil. A gradual change was here, 
Yet ghastly. For, as fast years flow away. 
The smooth brow gathers, and the hair grows thin 
And white; and where irradiate dewy eyes 
Had shone, gleam stony orbs :—so from his steps 
Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 
Of the green groves, with all their odorous winds 
And musical motions. a ae oe 
Ore oa ee Lo! where the pass expands 
Its stony jaws, the abrupt mountain breaks, 
And seems, with its accumulated crags, 
To overhang the world: for wide expand, 
Beneath the wan stars and descending moon, 
Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams, 
Dim tracks and vast, robed in the lustrous gloom 
Of leaden-colour’d even, and fiery hills 
Mingling their flames with twilight, on the verge 
Of the remote horizon. 


But I might fill pages with passages of similar strangeness and 
splendour: the vision of the world. beneath the sea, and of the first 
race of men, from “ Prometheus ;” the Ode to Mont Blane; the 
ravine in the “Cenci;” the Venice and Lombardy of the “ Euganean 
Hills ; ” or I might quote picture after picture, and phrase on phrase, 
of subtle beauty and refined observation. Read this on the Clouds :—- 
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Methought among the lawns together 
We wander’d, underneath the young grey dawn: 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountain, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 
Or flowers seen in a dream :— 


And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 

Green cowbind, and the moonlight-colour’d May, 
And cherry blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 

Was the bright dew yet drain’d not by the day ; 
And wild roses, and ivy serpentine 

With iis dark buds and leaves, wandering astray ; 
And flowers azure, black, and streak’d with gold, 
Fairer than any waken’d eyes behold. 


“‘ And wild roses, and ivy serpentine ”—what an exquisiteness of 
cadence is gained here (as was, I think, first noticed by Mr. Allingham 
in his “ Nightingale Valley”’), by the most perfect simplicity of arrange- 
ment in the words! Any one else would have written “And roses 
wild :”’ but who does not feel how the little change would have 
robbed the line of its magical beauty,—of what one might almost 
call its actual perfume? But Shelley’s poems are like an enchanted 
garden filled with those mysterious flowers; they seem to take 
all the senses at once, and intoxicate the soul with beauty. Yet 
in record of pure absolute observed fact, Shelley’s landscape 
exceeds any except the landscape of Keats and Wordsworth. What 
it seems to want is the close grasp with which they describe ; the 
poet is almost too much identified with his object to express it ; he 
is rather like the Anima Mundi revealing itself in solitude, than 
a man like one of us, singing of Nature with a human soul. But it 
is difficult to write at once shortly and soberly about Shelley : it is 
enough if I can lead any one to turn for the first time, or to turn 
once more, to sources of such high and enduring pleasure :— 


Cras amet qui nunquam amayit: quique amayit, cras amet. 


Highly, however, as we must esteem Shelley, a sane judgment will 
yet perceive that his height has its own limitations,—indeed, that 
he dwells in these over-earthly regions too often and too much for 
our usual frame of mind and human faculties. What he brings us 
are hints from some world beyond the world: not that “ human 
nature’s daily food” which is equally, perhaps more than equally, 
the gift of the best poetry. Nor are frequent proofs wanting that 
this perilous predominance of imagination in Shelley’s poetry led 
him sometimes into the mystical and unintelligible, sometimes into 
extravagance. Greek as he is, he wants the special “note” of the 
Greeks—sobriety in the centre of passion. Perhaps a man cannot 
have made himself master of his own gifts, when they are such gifts 
as Shelley’s, who is swallowed up at thirty by that sea which he loved 
so fondly and sung of so magnificently. The poetry of a younger 
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friend, with many of the highest qualities which we find in his, 
supplies also some of these deficiencies. And, again, as Scott led 
us to Byron, as Byron to Shelley, so Shelley is linked with Keats. 
In regard to his general power, I may quote the opinion of an 
excellent judge, that, so far as what Keats did between the ages 
of eighteen and three or four and twenty enables one to form an 
estimate, he was the most gifted poet who had appeared in England 
since Milton. This judgment, of course, measures his unfulfilled 
performance by his promise. What was that promise? Keats 
shares with Shelley an intense appreciation of the landscape in its 
finer details; he has a richer faculty of words, and a more solemn, 
though perhaps not so spiritual, a music in his verse. He also, 
unlike Scott or Byron, sympathises with the ancient Greek world 
rather than the medieval, although towards that he has an impulse 
from his admiration of Spenser and the Elizabethan poets. Yet 
there is an essential difference between Keats and Shelley or Byron. 
He neither views the landscape through the medium of personal 
feeling, nor does he think of nature as herself full of spiritual life. 
Hence the delineations of Keats are more powerfully true to actual 
fact than those of either predecessor: he grasps his object more 
vividly, und colours it more richly. Few descriptions of nature 
appear more painted from the love of the scene than those of Keats : 
his imagination brings it before him with a wonderful wealth of 
detail, which, however, does not interfere with an impressive unity 
of representation. I speak here of course of the few poems that so 
early a death allowed him to bring near perfection. There is a 
purple profusion about his work: an dffluence which may give 
us some faint idea what we might have received from him had his 
life been spared ;—he seems to justify the impassioned lines in which 
Shelley, himself to be cut off so soon, lamented the young <Adonais. 
What a wonderful career is this, told as it is in Lord Houghton’s 
beautiful biography !—the stable-keeper’s son— the surgeon’s 
apprentice—the boy who, as Shelley said, knew the Greeks so well 
“because he was a Greek,”’—then the rapid outburst of power in 
poetry—the passionate love returned at the moment when it was to 
be withered by disease—the death at Rome amidst all that would 
have naturally so interested him,—and at just four-and-twenty ! 
There is little in the great chapter of human losses which goes 
beyond it in pathos. Read the “ Nightingale,” the “ Autumn,” the 
“Hyperion,” the “St. Agnes’ Eve,” the “ Lamia,” and it will be 
felt what new colours, what landscapes of undescribed and irrecover- 
able beauty, what pleasure of the rarest kind, were extinguished on 
that one death-bed. 

We have now reached the illustrious poet whose name is the first 
we think of when English descriptive poetry is mentioned. The 
preceding analysis will have partly fulfilled its object if it has 
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served in some degree to explain why—confining ourselves, as we 
have done throughout, to writers no longer living—W ordsworth may 
be placed at the head of our modern descriptive poets,—as the con- 
summation of the school. I have not attempted to weigh the genius 
of these writers against each other, or to pronounce which is abso- 
lutely the best or greatest—an invidious attempt, even if it were a 
practicable one. But it may be possible to sum up the different 
points in which each of the great poets who has passed successively 
before us has an individual mode of superiority. These stars, if I 
may again borrow a figure from astronomy, shine each with a colour 
and a light of their own. The landscape of Scott forms the back- 
ground to the human interest of his tales, and is drawn with a 
singularly bold, unaffected, and unselfconscious touch. That of Byron 
is everywhere coloured by the tints of his own mind and character. 
Shelley’s is penetrated with a strange sense of the life of nature: it 
is not so much the world we sce, as the world created again in the 
light of his aerial imagination. Keats describes nature more frankly 
and more richly than the rest—nature alone and as she is: he “loves 
earth only for her earthly sake.” Each of these poets also stands 
in close relation to the thoughts and passions of the age to which they 
all belong, and represents the different aspects of modern England or 
Europe at the beginning of this century. Once more, looking at 
the degree in which the poets severally fulfilled their mission, we 
might say that Scott’s place was to initiate the modern school—he 
is the leader or pioneer; that Byron’s was the greatest or the most 
vivid natural force; that Shelley has the most intense originality ; 
that Keats was the most promising, if not the widest and richest, in 
regard to gifts in poetry pure. What then is the place of William 
Wordsworth ? 

My whole criticism rests on the conviction that a poet’s verse is 
simply the result or realisation of the influences of his age as they 
affect his own natural heart and soul; that poctry, in a word, is the 
reflection of the poet. The most complete proof of this would 
therefore be given by going through the circumstances of Words- 
worth’s life. This, however, cannot be done here.’ The points I 
shall now allude to are, briefly, that he was born and bred as a boy 
in one of the wildest and most beautiful regions of England; that 
he was educated at Cambridge; that he lived much in France 
between 1790 and 1792, and shared in the powerful impulses of 
that time towards the improvement of the social and moral condition 
of man; that the storms in which the French Revolution closed, 
and the long career of warfare which it originated, gave his 





(1) Readers who may agree with the general theory above expressed, or may think 
it worth attention, will find a biographical sketch of Wordsworth prefixed to Messrs, 
Moxon’s Selections from his Poems, in which the writer has tried to view Wordsworth’s 
life in strict relation to his writings. 
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mind a more English, a more moderate or conservative tendency ; 
that he then fixed himself in England; became the friend of the 
most cultivated and original men of the time; took the warmest 
interest in the welfare of his country, and especially of the poorer 
classes ; devoted himself to expressing his thoughts in poetry as 
the one object of his life; and, long surviving his great contem- 
poraries, carried out his purpose, till death—coming otherwise than 
he came to Byron, Keats, and Shelley, or even to Scott—calmly 
removed him in his eighty-first year (1850). It is obvious that 
this length of days in itself gave Wordsworth a vast advantage 
over the poets just named. He shared in all the impulses which 
formed them; he saw the revolutions which they hardly survived, 
and saw them over. Their own lives were more or less distracted ; 
his was a quiet unresting completion. Others had at least equal 
promise, but he fulfilled his career as a poet. Lord Houghton 
has applied a beautiful phrase to Keats: that “the gods favoured 
him with great genius and early death.” But they favoured 
Wordsworth, I think, more highly; giving him, with the “sane 
mind in the sane body,” ample space and verge to accomplish all 
his purposes. 

Ilence in Wordsworth more of the modern elements and tenden- 
cies appear to be united than in his contemporaries; and united also 
with greater balance and moderation than in any one of them. 
Less so in appearance, he is thus more essentially Greek than they. 
Certain high qualities indeed he wants, especially rapidity in move- 
ment; his narrative rarely has vividness and fire; in his love of 
expressing subtle and original thoughts, he sometimes moralises too 
long; he does not always remember that the first end of poetry 
is pleasure. Yet, on the whole, I think the voices of the best judges 
would reckon Wordsworth as the most representative man among 
his contemporary poets—as the man who had done fullest justice to 
his powers, and had left us the most valuable and the most delightful 
legacy in song which has fallen to England during the last two 
centuries. That which is here given to Wordsworth, if he deserves 
it, is the best praise, as it is the rarest :—To have the highest powers, 
and to bring them all into harmony; to combine them in just unity. 
It was natural, however, that such a judgment should not be formed 
at once ; indeed, that, however firmly based on fact, it should not be 
popular, or easily accepted. To overweight a scale is much easier 
than to balance it. It is so with the operations of the mind. A 
poet who has some one great faculty in a predominant degree is 
necessarily the most striking at the first, and to the many. The 
romantic fire of Scott, the personal passion of Byron, the imagina- 
tive ecstasy of Shelley are examples. Something in their splendid 
excesses fits in with the reader’s mind. But the poet who gives 
each element its place and no more, will never strike so much as the 
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unbalanced genius, never perhaps be so popular. He will, however, 
exercise the deepest influence over the leading minds of his own 
time, and that influence is the one which finally passes into the 
sentiment of people in general—it is the influence that lasts. All 
through the lifetime of Wordsworth runs an undercurrent of belief 
in his superiority amongst his great brethren in verse; Scott, 
Shelley, Coleridge, even Byron, they all seem to recognise him as 
the eldest brother; they know that is the head of the family. 
These are the votes which have real value; they are the deter- 
mining or prerogative suffrages. 

But. I must now turn to Wordsworth as a descriptive poet. Even 
from my little sketch of his life it might be inferred that his first 
and greatest interest would be man ; not nature, in the limited sense 
of the word. The slightest inspection of his poems amply confirms 
this inference. No modern poet equals Wordsworth in the number 
of the questions of the day which he handles. No modern writer 
has put nearly so many of the aspects of English history into his 
verse. None has come near him in the expression which he has given 
to our common thoughts and common feelings. But, under the 
general law or impulse of the modern mind, external nature inevitably 
formed a great part of the subject-matter of poetry to him. We 
have seen how this was dealt with by his contemporaries. What, 
lastly, is Wordsworth’s precise attitude in regard to nature ? 

Here again we find the answer in what he has written of his own 
early life. With an intensity of imaginative sympathy, which we 
can perhaps but dimly comprehend, Wordsworth as a boy, he tells us, 
felt the reality of the soul so strongly, and realised it so personally, 
that external existence appeared a kind of dream to him. As intense 
and delicate, if less remote and mysterious than Shelley’s perception 
of the soul of nature, Wordsworth’s idea was also held in subordina- 
tion to reason. When this visionary gleam passed from his eyes, the 
same faculty, transforming itself, presented the world to him as inter- 
fused with living power. 

He felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still: 
The Presences of Nature in the sky 

And on the earth; the Visions of the hills, 
And Souls of lonely places. 


Or, again, in “ Hartleap Well :””— 
The Being that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 
As his mind matured, this sense of a true life in nature influenced 
Wordsworth in two main directions. On the one hand, it led him to 
go, as it were, out of himself and the range of immediate human 
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interests, and to view the landscape as something which, as itself 
informed everywhere with soul, by itself alone deserved the most 
faithful and loving painting. In this sense he perhaps stands alone 
as a describer of nature for her own sake. On the other, the same 
sense urged him to identify nature with the human heart; to study 
man—man especially leading a simple and unsophisticated life— 
as the highest effort, work, or manifestation of nature. In this 
province of his art Wordsworth perhaps confined himself too much ; 
and the circumstances of his life tended to confirm him in his limi- 
tation. He became at times too didactic when he expressed the 
profound lessons which he read in the world about him ; he lived too 
much out of the main currents of thought. Compared with Byron, 
Wordsworth appears insular in his range. Returning to him as the 
poet of nature for her own sake; as the “Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality” renders the feelings of childhood, so the “ Lines 
written above Tintern” mark another stage in his poetical develop- 
ment. He here describes the landscape as it appeared when he 
revisited it after the interval which separated youth from manhood. 
It is to this central period of Wordsworth’s life that those poems 
belong which, to those who think gently but seriously of life, have 
rendered him one of England’s g¥eatest benefactors. There is hardly 
any poet who gives a pleasure not only so high in its intensity, but 
so uniformly innocent and wholesome in its tone. Recall for an 
instant the long landscape gallery which has now passed for a moment 
before us even in this imperfect sketch— the trim parterres of 
Thomson; the elegant and finished cultivation of Gray; the wild 
picturesqueness of Scott; the purple thunder-clouds of Byron; the 
gorgeous profusion of Keats; the enchanted Midsummer night’s 
paradise of Shelley,—yet, after all these, what Wordsworth offers 
more than any other, might be rightly called the Garden of the 
Soul. We visit others; but we dwell with him: he has so much 
of sweet sobriety, united with so much imaginative freshness. So 
far as I know, no one man has left any series which could take the 
place of the pictures that he—like his contemporary poet in paint- 
ing, the great Turner—has bequeathed to us; none so refined in 
penetration, so gracious in their sentiment, so deep, yet so simple, 
in their moral; none more felicitous in phrase, or more caressing 
in remembrance. I quote two contrasted sonnets. 





TO A TRAVELLER IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


Yes, there is holy pleasure in thine eye! 

The lovely cottage in the gardian nook 

Hath stirr’d thee deeply ; with its own clear brook, 
Its own small pasture, aimost its own sky ! 

But covet not the abode—Oh, do not sigh 

As many do, repining while they look ; 

Intruders, who would tear from Nature’s book 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety : 
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Think what the home would be, if it were thine, 
Even thine, though few thy wants !—Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 


The roses to the porch which they entwine: 
Yea, all that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should be touch’d, would melt away. 


What refinement, yet what simplicity, in the words underlined! 
Wordsworth, like Shelley, has often subtly identified himself with 
some work of nature, as in the well-known Daffodils. He here 
exhibits the same imaginative transformation in regard to a work in- 
termediate, as it were, between nature and man—treating the cottage 
as if an essential or vital portion of the landscape, yet infusing into 
it a trace of human soul, which it shares with its inhabitants——My 
other specimen is throughout conceived ina similar strain of combined 
subtlety and simplicity. Wordsworth has gained much, as he knows, 
from the observation of nature, and has made it the frequent subject 
of his poetry: now he pleases himself with the counter-reflection ; 
it is rather the mind which makes the beauty of the landscape, than 
the landscape which teaches us beauty. 


Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path be there or none, 
While a fair region round the traveller lies, 
Which he forbears again to look upon : 


Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 

The work of fancy, or some happy tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 

If thought and love desert us, from that day 

Let us break off all commerce with the Muse ; 
With Thought and Love companions of our way— 


Whate’er the senses take or may refuse— 
The mind’s internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 


What is the value or the use of descriptive poetry? If I have 
at all done my task rightly, I hope that many readers will not be 
inclined to ask that question. It brings home to us, in the smoke 
and din of common life, the freshness and beauty of nature; it 
repairs the prosaic ravages of man; it carries the landscape to our 
doors. But it does more than this. There are few men who can 
see nature with such vivid accuracy as the poet, who sees it for us; 
there are few who can colour it with such human interest and passion 
as the poet colours it for us; there is a subtle charm and beauty in 
the landscape, when thus described, which even the actual scene will 
be found to want. . 


F.:T. Pancrave. 
Nov., 1865. 














VITTORIA. 
CuHaArPrer XXYV. 


ACROSS THE MOUNTALNS, 


Arter parting from Vittoria, Angelo made his way to an inn, where 
he ate and drank like a man of the fields, and slept with the power 
of one from noon till after morning. The innkeeper came up to his 
room, and, finding him awake, asked him if he was disposed to take 
a second holiday in bed. Angelo jumped up ; as he did so, his stiletto 
slipped from under his pillow and flashed. 

“ That’s a pretty bit of steel,” said the innkeeper, but could not 
get a word out of him. It was plain to Angelo that this fellow had 
suspicions. Angelo had been careful to tie up his clothes in a bundle ; 
there was nothing for the innkeeper to see, save a young man in bed, 
who had a terrible weapon near his hand, and a look in his eyes of wary 
indolence that counselled prudent dealings. He went out, and returned 
a second and a third time, talking more and more confusedly and fret- 
fully; but as he was again going to leave, “No, no,” said Angelo, 
determined to give him a lesson, “ I have taken a liking to your com- 
pany. Here, come here; I will show you a trick. I learnt it from 
the Servians when I was three feet high. Look; I lie quite still, 
you observe. Try to get on the other side of that door and the point 
of this blade shall scratch you through it.” Angelo laid the blue 
stilet up his wrist and slightly curled his arm. “Try,” he repeated, 
but the innkeeper had stopped short in his movement towards the door. 
“Well, then, stay where you are,” said Angelo, “and look; I’ll be 
as good as my word. There’s the point I shall strike.” With that 
he gave the peculiar Servian jerk of the muscles, from the wrist up 
the arm, and the blade quivered on the mark. The innkeeper fell 
back in admiring horror. ‘“ Now fetch it to me,” said Angelo, putting 
both arms carelessly under his head. The innkeeper tugged at the 
blade. “Illustrious signore, I am afraid of breaking it,” he almost 
whimpered ; “ it seems alive, does itnot?” ‘Like a hawk on a small 
bird,” said Angelo ; “that’s the beauty of those blades. They kill, 
and put you to as little pain as a shot ; and it’s better than a shot in 
your breast—there’s something to show for it. Send up your wife or 
your daughter to take orders about my breakfast. It’s the breakfast 
of five mountaineers ; and don’t ‘ Illustrious signore’ me, sir, either in 
my hearing or out of it. Leave the knife sticking.” 

The innkeeper sidled out with a dumb salute. “TI can count on 
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his discretion for a couple of hours,” Angelo said to himself. He 
knew the effect of an exhibition of physical dexterity and strength 
upon a coward. The landlord’s daughter came and received 
his orders for breakfast. Angelo inquired whether they had been 
visited by Germans of late. The girl told him that a German 
chasseur with a couple of soldiers had called them up last night. 
‘“ Wouldn’t it have been a pity if they had dragged me out and shot 
me ?” said Angelo. 

“But they were after a lady,” she explained; “ they have gone on 
to Bormio, and expect to catch her there or in the mountains.” 

“Better there than in the mountains, my dear; don’t you think 
rs id 

The gil said that she would not like to meet those fellows among 
uic mountairs. 

“Suppose you were among the mountains, and those fellows came 
up with you; wouldn’t you clap your hands to see me jumping down 
right in front of you all?” said Angelo. 

“Yes, I should,” she admitted. ‘“‘ What is one man, though ? ” 

“Something, if he feeds like five. Quick! I must eat. Have you 
a lover?” 

Te. 


“Fancy you are waiting on him.” 


“ He’s only a middling lover, signore. He lives at Cles, over Val 
Pejo, in Val di Non, a long way, and courts me twice a year, when he 
comes over to do carpentering. He cuts very pretty Madonnas. He 
is a German.” 

‘Ha! you kneel to the Madonna, and give your lips to a German ? 


“But I don’t like him much, signore; it’s my father who wishes 
me to have him ; he can make money.” 

Angelo motioned to her to be gone, saying to himself, “That father 
of hers would betray the saints for a handful of florins.” 

Ile dressed, and wrenched his knife from the door. Hearing the 
clatter of a horse at the porch, he stopped as he was descending the 
stairs. A German voice said, Sure enough, my jolly landlord, 
she’s there, in Worms—your Bormio. Found her at the big hotel: 
spoke not a syllable ; stole away; stole away. One chopin of wine. 
I’m off on four legs to the captain. Those lads who are after her by 
Roveredo and Trent have bad noses. ‘ Poor nose—empty belly.’ 
Says the captain, ‘I stick at the point of the cross-roads.’ Says I, 
‘Herr Captain, I’m back to you first of the lot.’ My business is to 
find the runaway lady—pretty Fraulein! pretty Fraulein! /ai-ti! 
There’s money on her servant, too; he’s a disguised Excellency—a 
handsome boy ; but he has cut himself loose, and he go hang. Two 
birds for the pride of the thing; one for satisfaction—I’m satisfied. 
Vve killed chamois in my time. Jacob, 1 am; Baumwalder, I am; 
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Feekelwitz likewise; and the very devil for following a track. 
Ach! the wine is good. You know the song ?— 
‘ He who drinks wine, he may cry with a will, 
Fortune is mine, may she stick to me still.’ 
I give it you in German—the language of song ! my own, my native! 
lat-ci—lai-ai—la-la-lai-ai-i-ie ! 
‘While stars still sit 

On mountain tops, 

I take my gun, 

Kiss little one 

On mother’s breast. 
Ai-iu-é ! 

My pipe is lit, 

I climb the slopes, 

I meet the dawn— 

A little one 

On mother’s breast. 
Aij-aié : ta-ta-tat: tiu-iu-iu-é ! 

Another chopin, my jolly landlord. What's that you’re mumbling ? 
About the servant of my runaway young lady? He.go hang! 
What ?——” 

Angelo struck his foot heavily on the stairs; the innkeeper 
coughed and ran back, bowing to his guest. The chasseur cried, 
“Tl drink farther on—wine between gaps!” A coin chinked on 
the steps in accompaniment to the chasseur’s departing gallop. 
“ Beast of a Tedescho,” the landlord exclaimed as he picked up 
the money ; “ they do the reckoning—not we. If I had served him 
with the worth of this, I should have had the bottle at my head. 
What a country oursis! We're ridden over, ridden over!” Angelo 
compelled the landlord to sit with him while he ate like five moun- 
taineers. He left mere bones on the table. “It’s wonderful,” said 
the innkeeper ; “ you can’t know what fear is.” “TI think I don’t,” 
Angelo replied; “you do; cowards have to serve every party in 
turn. Up, and follow at my heels till I dismiss you. You know the 
pass into the Val Pejo and the Val di Sole.” The innkeeper stood 
entrenched behind a sturdy negative. Angelo eased him to submis- 
sion by telling him that he only wanted the way to be pointed out. 
“ Bring tobacco; you’re going to have an idle day,” said Angelo; “TI 
pay you when we separate.” He was deaf to entreaties and refusals, 
and began to look mad about the eyes; his poor coward plied him 
with expostulations, offered his wife, his daughter, half the village, 
for the service: he had to follow, but would take no cigars. Angelo 
made his daughter fetch bread and cigars, and put a handful in his 
pocket, upon which, after two hours of inactivity at the foot of the 
little chapel, where Angelo waited for the coming of Vittoria’s mes- 
senger, the innkeeper was glad to close his fist. About noon Lorenzo 
eame, and at once acted a play of eyes for Angelo to perceive his 
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distrust of the man and a multitude of bad things about him: he was 
reluctant, notwithstanding Angelo’s ready nod, to bring out a letter ; 


and frowned again, for emphasis to the expressive comedy. The 
letter said :— 


“ T have fallen upon English friends. They lend me money. Fly 
to Lugano by the help of these notes: I inclose them, and will not 
ask pardon for it. The Valtellina is dangerous; the Stelvio we know 
to be watched. Retrace your way, and then try the Engadine. I 
should stop on a breaking bridge if I thought my companion, my 
Carlo’s cousin, was near capture. I am well taken care of: one of 
my dearest friends, a captain in the English army, bears me company 
across. I have a maid from one of the villages, a willing girl. We 
ride up to the mountains; to-morrow we cross the pass; there is a 
glacier. Val di Non sounds Italian, but I am going into the enemy’s 
land. You see, I am well guarded. My immediate anxiety concerns 
you; for what will our Carlo ask of me? Lose not one moment. 
Away, and do not detain Lorenzo. He has orders to meet us up high 
in the mountain this evening. He is the best of servants; but I 
always meet the best everywhere—that is, in Italy. Leaving it, I 
grieve. No news from Milan, except of great confusion there. I 
judge by the quiet of my sleep that we have come to no harm there. 

“ Your faithfullest 
“ Virroria.”” 


Lorenzo and the innkeeper had arrived at an altercation before 
Angelo finished reading. Angelo checked it, and told Lorenzo to 
make speed: he sent no message. 

“My humanity,” Angelo then addressed his craven associate, 
“counsels me that it’s better to drag you some distance on than to 
kill you. You’re a man of intelligence, and you know why I have 
to consider the matter. I give you guide’s pay up to the glacier, and 
ten florins buon’mano. Would you rather earn it with the blood of 
a countryman? I can’t let that tongue of yours be on the high road 
of running Tedeschi: you know it.” 

“ Tilustrious signore, obedience oils necessity,” quoth the innkeeper. 
“If we had but a few more of my cigars!” 

“Step on,” said .\ngelo, sternly. 

They walked till dark and they were in keen air. A hut full of 
recent grass-cuttings, on the border of a sloping wood, sheltered 
them. The innkeeper moaned for food at night and in the morning, 
and Angelo tossed him pieces of bread. Beyond the wood they came 
upon bare crag and commenced a sterner ascent, reached the height, 
and roused an eagle. The great bird went up with a sharp yelp, 
hanging over them with knotted claws. Its shadow stretched across 


sweeps of fresh snow. The innkeeper sent a mocking yelp after the 
eagle, 
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“Up here, one forgets one is a father—what’s more, a husband,” 
he said, striking a finger on the side of his nose. 

“ And a cur, a traitor, carrion,” said Angelo. 

“Ah, signore, one might know you were a noble. You can’t 
understand our troubles, who carry a house on our heads and have to 
fill mouths agape.” 

“Speak when you have better to say,” Angelo replied. 

“ Padrone, one would really like to have your good opinion ; and 
I’m lean as a wolf for a morsel of flesh. I could part with my 
buon’mano for a sight of red meat—oh! red meat dripping.” 

“Tf,” cried Angelo, bringing his eyebrows down black on the man, 
—‘“if I knew that you had ever in your life betrayed one of us— 
look below ; there you should lie to be pecked and gnawed at.” 

“ Ah, Jacopo Cruchi, what an end for you when you are full of 
good meanings!” the innkeeper moaned. “I see your ribs, my poor 
soul !” 

Angelo quitted his side. The tremendous excitement of the Alpine 
solitudes was like a stringent wine to his surcharged spirit. He was 
one to whom life and death had become as the yes and no of ordinary 
men : not more than a turning to the right or tothe left. It surprised 
him that this fellow, knowing his own cowardice and his conscience, 
should consent to live, and care to eat to live. He had an impulse 
to terrorise the creature till he confessed his sins, but he was too 
contemptible. Tossing him the last bit of bread, he walked to a point 
above the glacier, and stood with cramped muscles and hot nerves. 
Extinction lay there like a cradle, sweet and calm. No thought was 
in his brain. His torments hung at the blind sources of sensation, 
dragged him to them, and chained him by them. 

When he returned to his companion, he found the fellow drinking 
from the flask of an Austrian soldier. Another whitecoat was lying 
near. They pressed Angelo to drink, and began to play lubberly 
pranks. One clapped hands, while the other rammed the flask at 
the reluctant mouth, till Angelo tripped him and made him a subject 
for derision ; whereupon they were all good friends. Musket on 
shoulder, the soldiers descended, blowing at their finger-nails and 
puffing at their tobacco—/auter kiiserlicher (utter Imperial)—as with 
a sad enforcement of resignation they had, while lighting, characterised 
the universally detested government issue of the leaf. 

“They are after her,” said Jacopo, and he shot out his thumb and 
twisted an eyelid.. His look became insolent, and he added: “ TI let 
them go on; but now, for my part, I must tell you, my worthy 
gentleman, I’ve had enough of it. You go your way, I go mine. 
Pay me, and we part. With the utmost reverence, I quit you. 
Climbing mountains at my time of life is out of all reason. If you 
want companions, I'll signal to that pair of Tedeschi; they’re within 
hail. Would you like it? Say the word, if you would—hey !” 
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Angelo smiled at the visible effect of the liquor. 

“Barto Rizzo would be the man to take you in hand,” he 
remarked. 

The innkeeper flung his head back to ejaculate, and murmured, 
“ Barto Rizzo! defend me from him! Why, he levies contribution 
upon us in the Valtellina for the good of Milan; and if we don’t 
pay, we’re all of us down in a black book. Disobey, and it’s worse 
than swearing you won’t pay taxes to the legitimate—perdition to 
it !—government. Do you know Barto Rizzo, padrone? You don’t 
know him, I hope? I’m sure you wouldn’t know such a fellow.” 

“T am his favourite pupil,” said Angelo. 

“T’d have sworn it,” groaned the innkeeper, and cursed the day 
and the hour when Angelo had crossed his threshold. That done, 
he begged permission to be allowed to return, crying with tears of 
entreaty for mercy: “ Barto Rizzo’s pupils are always out upon 
bloody businesses !”” Angelo told him that he had now an opportunity 
of earning the approval of Barto Rizzo, and then said, “On,” and 
they went in the track of the two whitecoats ; the innkeeper murmur- 
ing all the while that he wanted the approval of Barto Rizzo as 
little as his enmity ; he wanted neither frost nor fire. The glacier 
being traversed, they skirted a young stream, and arrived at an 
inn, where they found the soldiers regaling. Jacopo was informed 
by them that the lady whom they were pursuing had not passed. 
They pushed their wine for Angelo to drink: he declined, saying 
that he had sworn not to drink before he had shot the chamois with 
the white cross on his back. 

“Come: we’re two to one,” they said, “and drink you shall this 
time !” 

“Two to two,” returned Angelo: “here is my Jacopo, and if he 
doesn’t count for one, I won’t call him father-in-law, and the fellow 
living at Cles may have his daughter without fighting for her.” 

“ Right so,” said one of the soldiers, “and you don’t speak bad 
German already.” 

“Haven't I served in the ranks?” said Angelo, giving a bugle- 
call of the reveillée. 

He got on with them so well that they related the object of their 
expedition, which was, to catch a runaway young rebel lady and hold 
her fast down at Cles for the great captain—vwuser tichtiger Haupt- 
mann.” 

“‘Hadn’t she a servant, a sort of rascal?” Angelo inquired. 

“Right so; she had: but the doe’s the buck in this chase.” 

Angelo tossed them cigars. The valley was like a tumbled moun- 
tain, thick with crags and eminences, through which the river 
worked strenuously, sinuous in foam, hurrying at the turns. Angelo 
watched all the ways from a distant height till set of.sun. He 
saw another couple of soldiers meet those two at the inn, and then 
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one pair went up towards the vale-head. It seemed as if Vittoria 
had disconcerted them by having chosen another route. 

“ Padrone,” said Jacopo to him abruptly, when they descended to 
find a resting-place, “ you are, I speak humbly, so like the devil 
that I must enter into a stipulation with you, before I continue in 
your company, and take the worst at once. This is going to be 
the second night of my sleeping away from my wife: I merely 
mention it. I pinch her, and she beats me, and we are equal. 
But if you think of making me fight, I tell you I won’t. If there 
was a furnace behind me, I should fall into it rather than run against 
a bayonet. I’ve heard say that the nerves are in the front part of 
us, and that’s where I feel the shock. - Now we’re on a plain footing. 
Say that I’m not to fight. Ill be your servant till you release me, 
but say I’m not to fight; padrone, say that.” 

“T can’t say that: Pll say I won’t make you fight,” Angelo 
pacified him by replying. From this moment Jacopo followed him 
less like a graceless dog pulled by his chain. In fact, with the 
sense of prospective security, he tasted a luxurious amazement in 
being moved about by a superior will, wafted from his inn, and paid 
for witnessing strange incidents. Angelo took care that he was 
fed well at the place where they slept, but himself ate nothing. 
Early after dawn they mounted the heights above the road. It was 
about noon that Angelo discerned a party coming from the pass on 
foot, consisting of two women and three men. They rested an hour 
at the village where he had slept overnight: the muskets were a 
quarter of a mile to the rear of them. When they started afresh, 
one of the muskets was discharged, and while the echoes were 
rolling away, a reply to it sounded in the front. Angelo, from his 
post of observation, could sce that Vittoria and her party were 
marching between two guards, and that she herself must have 
perceived both the front and rearward couple. Yet she and her 
party held on their course at an even pace. For a time he kept 
them clearly in view ; but it was tough work along the slopes of crag : 
presently Jacopo slipped and went down. “Ah, padrone,” he said : 
“T’m done for; leave me.” 

“Not though I should have to haul you on my back,” replied 
Angelo. “ If I do leave you, I must cut out your tongue.” 

“ Rather than that, I’d go on a sprained ankle,” said Jacopo, and 
he strove manfully to conquer pain, limping and exclaiming, “ Oh, 
my little village! Oh, my little inn! When can a man say that 
he has finished running about the world! The moment he sits, in 
comes the devil.” 

Angelo was obliged to lead him down to the open way, upon which 
they made slow progress. 

“The noble gentleman might let me return—he might trust me - 
now,” Jacopo whimpered. 
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“The devil trusts nobody,” said Angelo. 

«‘ Ah, padrone! there’s a crucifix. Let me kneel by that.” 

Angelo indulged him. Jacopo knelt by the wayside and prayed 
for an easy ankle and a snoring pillow and no wakeners. After 
this he was refreshed. The sun sank ; the darkness spread around ; the 
air grew icy. ‘ Does the Blessed Virgin ever consider what patriots 
have to endure?” Jacopo muttered to himself, and aroused a rare 
laugh from Angelo, who seized him under the arm, half-lifting him on. 
At the inn where they rested, he bathed and bandaged the foot. 

“T can’t help feeling a kindness to you for it,” said Jacopo. 

“T can’t afford to leave you behind,” Angelo accounted for his 
attention. 

“Padrone, we’ve been understanding one another all along by 
our thumbs. It’s that old inn of mine—the taxes! we have to 
sell our souls to pay the taxes. There’s the tongue of the thing. 
I wouldn’t betray you ; I wouldn’t.” 

“Tl try you,” said Angelo, and put him to proof next day, when 
the soldiers stopped them as they were driving in a cart, and Jacopo 
swore to them that Angelo was his intended son-in-law. 

There was evidently an unusual activity among the gendarmerie 
of the lower valley, the Val di Non; for Jacopo had to repeat his 
fable more than once, and Angelo thought it prudent not to make 
inquiries about travellers. In this valley they were again in summer 
heat. Summer splendours robed the broken ground. The Val di 
Non lies towards the sun, banked by the Val di Sole, like the southern 
lizard under a stone. Chestnut forest and shoulder over shoulder 
of vineyard and meadows of marvellous emerald, with here and there 
central, partly-wooded crags, peaked with castle-ruins, and ancestral 
castles that are still warm homes, and villages dropped among them, 
and a river bounding and rushing eagerly through the rich enclosure, 
form the scene, beneath that Italian sun which turns everything 
to gold. There is a fair breadth to the vale: it enjoys a great oval 
of sky; the falls of shade are dispersed, dot the hollow range, and 
are not at noontide a broad curtain passing over from right to left. 
The sun reigns and also governs in the Val di Non. 

“The grape has his full benefit here, padrone,” said Jacopo. 

But the place was too populous, and too much subjected to the 
general eye, to please Angelo. At Cles they were compelled to bear 
an inspection, and a little comedy occurred. Jacopo, after exhibiting 
Angelo as his son-in-law, seeing doubts on the soldiers’ faces, men- 
tioned the name of the German suitor for his daughter’s hand— 
the carpenter, Johann Spellmann, to whose workshop he requested 
to be taken. Johann, being one of the odd Germans in the valley, 
was well known: he was carving wood astride a stool, and stopped 
his whistling to listen to the soldiers, who took the first word out of 
Jacopo’s mouth, and were convinced, by Johann’s droop of the chin, 
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that the tale had some truth in it; and more when Johann yelled at 
the Valteline innkeeper to know why, then, he had come to him, if 
he was prepared to play him false. One of the soldiers said bluntly 
that, as Angelo’s appearance answered to the portrait of a man for 
whom they were on the look-out, they would, if their countryman 
liked, take him and give him a dose of marching and imprison- 
ment. 

“ Ach! that won’t make my little Rosetta love me better,” cried 
Johann, who commenced tuning up a string of reproaches against 
women, and pitched his carving-blade and tools abroad in the wood- 
dust. 

“Well, now, it’s queer you don’t want to fight this lad,” said 
Jacopo; “he’s come to square it with you that way, if you think 
best.” 

Johann spared a remark between his vehement imprecations against 
the sex to say that he was ready to fight; but his idea of vengeance 
was directed upon the abstract conception of a faithless womankind. 
Angelo, by reason of his detestation of Germans, temporarily threw 
himself into the part he was playing to the extent of despising him. 
Johann admitted to Jacopo that intervals of six months’ duration in 
a courtship were wide jumps for Love to take. 

“Yes; amor! amor!” he exclaimed with extreme dejection; “ J 
could wait. Well! since you’ve brought the young man, we'll 
have it out.” 

He stepped before Angelo with bare fists. Jacopo had to inter- 
pose. The soldiers backed Johann, who now said to Angelo, “ Since 
you’ve come for it, we'll have it out.” 

Jacopo had great difficulty in bringing him to see that it was a 
matter to talk over. Johann swore he would not talk about it, and 
was ready to fight a dozen Italians, man up man down. 

“ Bare-fisted ?”’ screamed Jacopo. 

“Hey! the old way! Give him knuckles, and break his back, 
my boy!” cried the soldiers; “none of their steel ‘Ais side of the 
mountain.” 

Johann waited for Angelo to lift his hands ; and to instigate his 
reluctant adversary, thumped his chest ; but Angelo did not move. 
The soldiers roared. 

“Tf she has you, she shall have a dolly,” said Johann, now heated 
with the prospect of presenting that sort of husband to his little 
Rosetta. At this juncture Jacopo threw himself between them. 

“Tt shall be a real fight,” he said; “ my daughter can’t make up 
her mind, and she shall have the best man. Leave me to arrange it 
all fairly ; and you come here in a couple of hours, my children,” he 
addressed the soldiers, who unwillingly quitted the scene where there 
was a certainty of fun, on the assurance of there being a livelier scene 
to come. 
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When they had turned their heels on the shop, Jacopo made a 
face at Johann; Johann swung round upon Angelo, and met a smile. 
Then followed explanations. 

““What’s that you say? She’s true—she’s true?” exclaimed the 
astounded lover. 

“ True enough, but a girl at an inn wants hotter courting,” said 
Jacopo. ‘“ His Excellency here is after his own sweetheart.” 

Johann huzzaed, hugged at Angelo’s hands, and gave a lusty filial 
tap to Jacopo on the shoulder. Bread and grapes and Tyrolese wine 
were placed for them, and Johann’s mother soon produced a salad, 
eggs, and fowl ; and then and there declared her willingness to receive 
Rosetta into the household, “if she would swear at the outset never 
to have Aeimuweh (home-longing) ; as people—men and women, both— 
always did when they took to a new home across a mountain.” 

“ She won’t—will she ?” Johann inquired with a dubious sparkle. 

Not she,” said Jacopo. 

After the meal he drew Johann aside. They returned to Angelo, 
and Johann beckoned him to leave the house by a back way, leading 
up a slope of garden into high vine-poles. He said that he had seen 
a party pass out cf Cles from the inn early, in a light car, on towards 
Meran. The gendarmerie were busy on the road: a mounted officer 
had dashed up to the inn an hour later, and had followed them : it 
was the talk of the village. 

‘“‘ Padrone, you dismiss me now,” said Jacopo. 

“T pay you, but don’t dismiss you,” said Angelo, and handed him 
a bank-note. 

“T stick to you, padrone, till you do dismiss me,” Jacopo sighed. 

Johann offered to conduct them as far as the Monte Pallade pass, 
and they started, avoiding the high road, which was enviably broad 
and solid. Within view of a village under climbing woods, they 
discerned an open car, flanked by bayonets, returning towards Cles. 
Angelo rushed ahead of them down the declivity, and stood full in 
the road to meet the procession. A girl sat in the car, who hung her 
head, weeping ; Lorenzo was beside her; an Englishman on foot gave 
employment to a pair of soldiers to get him along. As they came 
near at marching pace, Lorenzo yaw red and raised his hand to his 
cheek, keeping the thumb pointed behind him. Including the girl, 
there were four prisoners: Vittoria was absent. The Englishman, 
as he was being propelled forward, addressed Angelo in French, 
asking him whether he could bear to see an unoffending foreigner 
treated with wanton violation of law. The soldiers bellowed at their 
captive, and Angelo sent a stupid shrug after him. They rounded a 
bend of the road. Angelo tightened the buckle at his waist. 

“Now I trust you,” he said to Jacopo. “ Follow the length of five 


miles over the pass: if you don’t see me then, you have your liberty, 
tongue and all.” 
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With that, he doubled his arms and set forth at a steady run, 
leaving his companions to speculate on his powers of endurance. 
They did so complacently enough, until Jacopo backed him for a 
distance and Johann betted against him, when behold them at 
intervals taking a sharp trot to keep him in view. 


Cuaprer XXVI. 
THE DUEL IN THE PASS. 


MraNWHILE Captain Weisspriess had not been idle. Standing at a 
blunt angle of the ways converging upon Vittoria’s presumable 
destination, he had roused up the gendarmerie along the routes to 
Meran by Trent on one side, and Bormio on the other; and himself 
soon came to the conclusion that she had rejected the valley of the 
Adige for the Valteline, whence he supposed that she would be 
tempted either to cross the Stelvio or one of the passes into southern- 
most Tyrol. He was led to think that she would certainly bear upon 
Switzerland, by a course of reasoning connected with Angelo Guida- 
scarpi, who, fleeing under the cross of blood, might be calculated on 
to push for the mountains of the Republic; and he might—judging 
by the hazards—conduct the lady thither, to enjoy the fruits of 
crime and love in security. The captain, when he had discovered 
Angelo’s crest and name on the betraying handkerchief, had no 
doubts concerning the nature of their intimacy, and he was spurred 
by a new and thrice eager desire to capture the couple—the criminal 
for the purposes of justice, and the other because he had pledged 
his notable reputation in the chase of her. The conscience of this 
man’s vanity was extremely active. He had engaged to conquer 
the stubborn girl, and he thought it possible that he might take 
a mistress from the patriot ranks, with a loud ha! ha! at revo- 
lutionists, and some triumph over his comrades. And besides, he 
was the favourite of Countess Anna of Lenkenstein, who yet refused 
to bring her estates to him; she dared to trifle; she also was a 
woman who required rude lessons. Weisspriess, a poor soldier 
bearing the heritage of lusty appetites, had an eye on his fortune, 
and served neither Mars alone nor Venus. Countess Anna was to 
be among that company assembled at the Castle of Sonnenberg in 
Meran ; and if, while introducing Vittoria there with a discreet and 
exciting reserve, he at the same time handed over the assassin of 
Count Paul, a fine harvest of praise and various pleasant forms of 
female passion were to be looked for—a rich vista of a month’s 
intrigue; at the end of it possibly his wealthy lady, thoroughly 
tamed, for a wife, and redoubled triumph over his comrades. With- 
out these successes, what availed the fame of the keenest swordsman 
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in the Austrian army? The feast, as well as the plumes, of vanity 
were offered to reward the able exercise of his wits. 

He remained at the sub-Alpine inn until his servant Wilhelm 
(for whom he had despatched the duchess’s chasseur, then in attend- 
ance on Vittoria) arrived from Milan, bringing his uniform. The 
chasseur was directed on the Bormio line, with orders that he should 
cause the arrest of Vittoria only in the case of her being on the 
extreme limit of the Swiss frontier. Keeping his communications 
alert, Weisspriess bore towards that way to meet him. Fortune 
smiled on his strategy. Jacob Baumwalder Feckelwitz—full of 
wine, and discharging hurrahs along the road—met him on the 
bridge over the roaring Oglio, just out of Edolo, and gave him 
news of the fugitives. “Both of them were at the big hotel in 
Bormio,” said Jacob; “and I set up a report that the Stelvio was 
watched ; and so it is.’ He added that he thought they were going 
to separate; he had heard something to that effect; he believed 
that the young lady was bent upon crossing one of the passes to 
Meran. Last night it had devolved on him to kiss away the tears of 
the young lady’s maid, a Valteline peasant-girl, who deplored the 
idea of an expedition over the mountains, and had, with the usual 
cat-like tendencies of these Italian minxes, torn his cheek in return 
for his assiduities. Jacob displayed the pretty scratch obtained 
in the Herr Captain’s service, and got his money for having sighted 
Vittoria and seen double. Weisspriess decided in his mind that 
Angelo had now separated from her (or rather, she from him) for 
safety. He thought it very probable that she would likewise fly 
to Switzerland. Yet, knowing that there was the attraction of many 
friends for her at Meran, he conceived that he should act more 
prudently by throwing himself on that line, and forwarding Jacob 
Baumwalder along the Valteline by Val Viola, up to Ponte in the 
Engadine, with orders to seize her if he should see her and have 
her conveyed to Cles, in Tyrol. Vittoria being only by the gentlest 
interpretation of her conduct not under interdict, an unscrupulous 
Imperial officer might in those military times venture to employ the 
gendarmerie for his own purposes, if he could but give a plausible 
colour of devotion to the Imperial interests. 

. The chasseur sped lamentingly back, and Weisspriess, taking a 
guide from the skirting hamlet above Edolo, quitted the Val 
Camonica, climbed the Tonale, and reached Vermiglio in the branch 
valley of that name, scientifically observing the features of the 
country as he went. At Vermiglio he encountered a brother officer 
of one of his former regiments, a fat major on a tour of inspection, 
who happened to be a week behind news of the army, and detained 
him on the pretext of helping him on in his car—a mockery that 
drove Weisspriess to the perpetual reply, “You are my superior 
officer,” which reduced the major to ask him whether he had been 
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degraded a step. As usual, Weisspriess was pushed to assert his 
haughtiness, backed by the shadow of his sword. “I am a man 
with a family,” said the major, modestly. ‘Then I shall call you 
my superior officer while they allow you to remain so,” returned 
Weisspriess, who scorned a married soldier. 

“T aspired to the Staff once myself,” said the major. “ Unfortu- 
nately, I grew in girth—the wrong way for ambition. I digest, 
I assimilate with a fatal ease. Stout men are doomed to the obscurer 
paths. You may quote Napoleon as a contrary instance—eh? I 
maintain positively that his day was over, his sun was eclipsed, when 
his valet had to loosen the buckles of his waistcoat and breech. 
Now, what do you say?” 

“T say,” Weisspriess replied, “ that if there’s a further deprecia- 
tion of the paper currency, we shall none of us have much chance of 
digesting or assimilating either—if I know at all what those pro- 
cesses mean.” 

“Our good Lombard cow is not half squeezed enough,” observed 
the major, confidentially in tone. “When she makes a noise— 
quick! the pail at her udders and work away; that’s my advice. 
What’s the verse? —our Zwitterwitz’s, I mean; the Viennese 
poet :— 

‘Her milk is good—the Lombard cow ; 
Let her be noisy when she pleases : 
But if she kicks the pail, I vow, 
We'll make her used to sharper squeezes : 
We'll write her mighty deeds in CHEESES : 
(That is, if she yields milk enow).’ ” 

“ Capital! capital!” the major applauded his quotation, and went 
on to speak of ‘that Zwitterwitz’ as having served in a border 
regiment, after creating certain court scandal, and of his carrying off a 
Wallach lady from her lord and selling her to a Turk, and turning 
Turk himself and keeping a harem. Five years afterwards he re- 
appeared in Vienna with a volume of what he called ‘Black Eagle 
Poems,’ and regained possession of his barony. “So far, so good,” 
said the major ; “but when he applied for his old commission in 
the army—that was rather too cool.” 

Weisspriess muttered intelligibly, “I’ve heard the remark, that 
you can’t listen to a man five minutes without getting something 
out of him.” 

“T don’t know; it may be,” said the major, imagining that 
Weisspriess demanded some stronger flavours of gossip in his talk. 
“There’s no stir in these valleys. They arrested, somewhere close 
on Trient yesterday afternoon, a fellow calling himself Beppo, the 
servant of an Italian woman—a dancer, I fancy. They’re on the 
look-out for her too, I’m told; though what sort of cajers she can 
be cutting in Tyrol, I can’t even guess.” 

The major’s car was journeying leisurely towards Cles. “ Whip 
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that brute!” Weisspriess sung out to the driver, and begging the 
major’s pardon, requested to know whither he was bound. The 
major informed him that he hoped to sup in Trient. ‘Good heaven! 
not at this pace,” Weisspriess shouted. But the pace was barely 
accelerated, and he concealed his reasons for invoking speed. They 
were late in arriving at Trient, where Weisspriess cast eye on the 
imprisoned wretch, who declared piteously that he was the trusted 
and innocent servant of the signorina Vittoria, and had been visiting 
all the castles of Meran in search of her. The captain’s man Wilhelm 
had been the one to pounce on poor Beppo while the latter was wan- 
dering disconsolately. Leaving him to howl, Weisspriess procured 
the loan of a horse from a colonel of cavalry at the Buon Consiglio 
barracks, and mounted an hour before dawn, followed by Wilhelm. 
He reached Cles in time to learn that Vittoria and her party had 
passed through it a little in advance of him. Breakfasting there, he 
enjoyed the first truly calm cigar of many days. Gendarmes whom 
he had met near the place came in at his heels. They said that the 
party would positively be arrested, or not allowed to cross the Monte 
Pallade. The passes to Meran and Botzen, and the road to Trent, 
were strictly guarded. Weisspriess hurried them forward with 
particular orders that they should take into custody the whole of the 
party, excepting the lady ; her, if arrested with the others, they were 
to release: her maid and the three men were to be marched back to 
Cles, and there kept fast. 

The game was now his own: he surveyed its pretty intricate 
moves as on a map. The character of Herr Johannes he entirely 
discarded : an Imperial officer in his uniform, sword in belt, could 
scarcely continue that meek performance. “But I may admire 
music, and entreat her to give me a particular note, if she has it,” 
said the captain, hanging in contemplation over a coming scene like 
a quivering hawk about to close its wings. His heart beat thick ; 
which astonished him: hitherto it had never made that sort of 
movement. 

From Cles he despatched a letter to the fair chatelaine at Meran, 
telling her that by dainty and skilful management of the paces, he 
was bringing on the intractable heroine of the Fifteenth, and was 
to be expected in about two or three days. The letter was entrusted 
to Wilhelm, who took the borrowed horse back to Trient. 

Weisspriess was on the muletrack a mile above the last village 
ascending to the pass, when he observed the party of prisoners, and 
climbed up into covert. As they went by he discerned but one person 
in female garments: the necessity to crouch for obscurity prevented 
him from examining them separately. He counted three men and 
beheld one of them between gendarmes. “That must be my villain,” 
he said. 


It was clear that Vittoria had chosen to go forward alone. The 
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‘aptain praised her spirit, and now pushed ahead with hunter’s 
strides. He passed an inn, closed and tenantless: behind him lay 
the Val di Non; in front the darker valley of the Adige: where 
was the prey? <A storm of rage set in upon him with the fear 
that he had been befooled. He lit a cigar, to assume ease of aspect, 
whatever the circumstances might be, and gain some inward serenity 
by the outer reflection of it—not altogether without success. “ My 
lady must be a doughty walker,” he thought ; “at this rate she will 
be in the Ultenthal before sunset.” A wooded height ranged on 
his left as he descended rapidly. Coming to a roll of grass sown 
with grey rock, he climbed it, and mounting one of the boulders, 
beheld at the distance of half a dozen stone-throws downward, the 
figure of a woman holding her hand cup-shape to a wayside fall of 
water. The path by which she was going rounded the height he 
stood on. He sprang over the rocks, catching up his clattering 
steel scabbard; and plunging through tinted leafage and green 
underwood, steadied his heels on a sloping bank, and came down on 
the path with stones and earth and brambles, in time to appear 
as a seated pedestrian when Vittoria turned the bend of the mountain 
way. 

Gracefully withdrawing the cigar from his mouth, and touching 
his breast with turned-in fingers, he accosted her with a comical 
operatic effort at her high notes: “Italia!” 

She gathered her arms on her bosom and looked swiftly around: 
then at the apparition of her enemy. 

It is but an ironical form of respect that you offer to the prey 
you have been hotly chasing and have caught. Weisspriess con- 
ceived that he had good reasons for addressing her in the tone best 
suited to his character: he spoke with a ridiculous mincing suavity : 

“‘ My pretty sweet! are you not tired? We have not seen one 
another for days! Can you have forgotten the enthusiastic Herr 
Johannes? You have been in pleasant company, no doubt; but 
I have been all—all alone. Think of that! What an exceedingly 
fortunate chance this is! I was smoking dolefully, and imagining 
anything but such a rapture.—No, no, mademoiselle, be mannerly.” 
The captain blocked her passage. ‘You must not leave me while 
Iam speaking. A good governess would have taught you that in 
the nursery. I am afraid you had an inattentive governess, who 
did not impress upon you the duty of recognising friends when you 
meet them. Ha! you were educated in England, I have heard. 
Shake hands. It is our custom—lI think a better one—to kiss on 
the right cheek and the left, but we will shake hands.” 

“In God’s name, sir, let me go on,” Vittoria could just gather 
voice to utter. 

“ But,” cried the delighted captain, “‘ you address me in the tones 
of a basso profundo! It is absurd. Do you suppose that I am to 
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be deceived by your artifice P—rogue that you are! D~’t I know 
you are a woman ? a sweet, an ecstatic, a darling little yoman ! ” 

He laughed. She shivered to hear the solitary echoes. There 
was sunlight on the farthest Adige walls, but damp shade already 
filled the east-facing hollows. 

“‘T beg you very earnestly to let me go on,” said Vittoria. 

“With equal earnestness, I beg you to let me accompany you,” 
he replied. “TI mean no offence, mademoiselle; but I have sworn 
that I and no one but I shall conduct you to the Castle of Sonnenberg, 
where you will meet the Lenkenstein ladies, with whom I have the 
honour to be acquainted. You see, you have nothing to fear if you 
play no foolish pranks, like a kicking filly in the pasture.” 

“Tf it is your pleasure,” she said gravely; but he obtruded the 
bow of an arm. She drew back. Her first blank despair at sight 
of the trap she had fallen into, was clearing before her natural 
high courage. 

“My little lady! my gracious prima donna! do you refuse the 
most trifling aid from me? It’s because I’m a German.” 

“There are many noble gentlemen who are Germans,” said 
Vittoria. 

“It’s because I’m a German: I know it is. But, don’t you see, 
Germany invades Italy, and keeps hold of her? Providence decrees 
it so—ask the priests! You are a delicious Italian damsel, and 
you will take the arm of a German.” 

Vittoria raised her face. “Do you mean that I am your 
prisoner ? ” 

“ You did not look braver at La Scala;” the captain bowed to her. 

“ Ah, I forgot,” said she; “ you saw me there. If, signore, you 
will do me the favour to conduct me to the nearest inn, I will sing 
to you.” 

“Tt is precisely my desire, signorina. You are not married to that 
man Guidascarpi, I presume? No, no: you are merely his... 
friend. May I have the felicity of hearing you call me your friend ? 
Why, you tremble! are you afraid of me ?” 

“To tell truth, you talk too much to please me,” said Vittoria. 

The captain praised her frankness, and he liked it. The trembling 
of her frame still fascinated his eyes, but her courage and the absence 
of all womanly play and cowering about her manner impressed him 
seriously. He stood looking at her, biting his moustache, and trying 
to provoke her to smile. 

“Conduct you to the nearest inn; yes,” he said, as if musing. 
“To the nearest inn, where you will sing to me; sing to me. It 
is not an objectionable scheme. The inns will not be choice: but 
the society will be exquisite. Say first, I am your sworn cavalier ?” 

“Tt does not become me to say that,” she replied, feigning a 
demure sincerity, on the verge of her patience. 
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“ You all’ v me to say it ?” 

She gave Aim a look of fire and passed him; whereat, following 
her, he clapped hands, and affected to regard the movement as part 
of an operatic scena. “It is now time to draw your dagger,” he 
said. ‘‘ You have one, I’m certain.” 

“ Anything but touch me!” cried Vittoria turning on him. “TI 
know that I am safe. You shall tease me, if it amuses you.” 

“ Am I not, now, the object of your detestation ?” 

“ You are near being so.” 

“You see! You put on no disguise; why should I ?” 

This remark struck her with force. 

“My temper is foolish,” she said softly. “I have always been 
used to kindness.” 

He vowed that she had no comprehension of kindness; otherwise 
would she continue defiant of him? She denied that she was defiant : 
upon which he accused the hand in her bosom of clutching a dagger. 
She cast the dagger at his feet. It was nobly done, and he was not 
insensible to the courage and inspiration of the act; for it checked a 
little example of a trial of strength that he had thought of exhibiting 
to an armed damsel. 

“ Shall I pick it up for you?” he said. 

“ You will oblige me,” was her answer; but she could not control 
a convulsion of her underlip that her defensive instinct told her was 
best hidden. 

“Of course, you know you are safe,” he repeated her previous 
words, while examining the silver handle of the dagger. “Safe ? 
certainly! Here .is C. A. to V...A. neatly engraved: a gift; so 
that the young gentleman may be sure the young lady will defend 
herself from lions and tigers and wild boars, if ever she goes through 
forests and over mountain passes. I would not obtrude my curiosity, 
but who is V... A.?” 

The dagger was Carlo’s gift to her; the engraver, by singular 
misadventure, had put a capital letter for the concluding letter of her 
name instead of little a; she remembered the blush on Carlo’s face 
when she had drawn his attention to the error, and her own blush 
when she had guessed its meaning. 

“Tt spells my name,” she said. 

“Your assumed name of Vittoria. And who is C. A?” 

“Those are the initials of Count Carlo Ammiani.” 

« Another lover ?” 

“He is my sole lover. He is my betrothed. Oh, good God!” 
she threw her eyes towards heaven; “how long am I to endure 
the torture of this man in my pathway? Go, sir, or let me go on. 
You are intolerable. It’s the spirit of a tiger. I have no fear of 
you.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay,” said Weisspriess, “I asked the question because I am 
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under an obligation to run Count Carlo Ammiani through the body, 
and felt at once that I should regret the necessity. As to your not 
fearing me, really, far from wishing to hurt you " 

Vittoria had caught sight of a white face framed in the autumnal 
forest above her head. So keen was the glad expression of her face, 
that Weisspriess looked up. 

“Come, Angelo, come to me,” she said confidently. 

Weisspriess plucked his sword out, and called to him imperiously 
to descend. 

Beckoned downward by white hand and flashing blade, Angelo 
steadied his feet and hands among drooping chestnut boughs, and 
bounded to Vittoria’s side. 

“ Now march on,” Weisspriess waved his sword; “you are my 
prisoners.” 

“You,” retorted Angelo; “I know you; you are a man marked 
out for one of us. I bid you turn back, if you care for your body’s 
safety.” 

“ Angelo Guidascarpi, I also know you. Assassin! you double- 
murderer! Defy me, and I slay you in the sight of your paramour.” 

“Captain Weisspriess, what you have spoken merits death. I 
implore of my Maker that I may not have to kill you.” 

“Fool! you are unarmed.” 

Angelo took his stilet in his fist. 

“T have warned you, Captain Weisspriess, Here I stand. I dare 
you to advance.” 

“You pronounce my name abominably,” said the captain, dropping 
his sword’s point. “If you think of resisting me, let us have no 
women looking on.” He waved his left hand at Vittoria. 

Angelo urged her to go. “Step on, for our Carlo’s sake.” But 
it was asking too much of her. 

“Can you fight this man ? ” she asked. 

“T can fight him and kill him.” 

“JT will not step on,” she said. “Must you fight him?” 

“There is no choice.” 

Vittoria walked apart at onee. 

Angelo directed the captain’s eyes to where, lower in the pass, 
there was a level plot of meadow. 

Weisspriess' nodded, ‘The odds are in my favour, so you shall 
choose the ground.” 

All three went silently to the meadow. 

It was a circle of green on a projecting shoulder of the mountain, 
bounded by woods that sank towards the now shadowy, south-flowing 
Adige vale, whose western heights were gathering red colour above a 
strongly-marked brown line. Vittoria stood at the border of the 


wood, leaving the two men to their work. She knew when speech 
was useless. 
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Captain Weisspriess paced behind Angelo until the latter stopped 
short, saying, “‘ Here!” 

“‘ Wherever you please,” Weisspriess responded. ‘The ground is 
of more importance to you than to me.” 

They faced mutually ; one felt the point of his stilet, the other the 
temper of his sword. 

“ Killing you, Angelo Guidascarpi, is the killing of a dog. But 
there are such things as mad dogs. This is not a duel. It is a 
righteous execution, since you force me to it: I shall deserve your 
thanks for saving you from the hangman. I think you have heard 
that I can use my weapon. There’s death on this point for you. 
Make your peace with your Maker.” 

Weisspriess spoke sternly. He delayed the lifting of his sword 
that the bloody soul might pray. 

Angelo said, “You are a good soldier: you are a bad priest. 
Come on.” 

A nod of magnanimous resignation to the duties of his office was 
the captain’s signal of readiness. He knew exactly the method of 
fighting which Angelo must adopt, and he saw that his adversary was 
supple, and sinewy, and very keen of eye. But, what can well com- 
pensate for even one additional inch of steel? A superior weapon 
wielded by a trained wrist in perfect coolness means victory, by every 
reasonable reckoning. In the present instance, it meant nothing other 
than an execution, as he had said. His contemplation of his own 
actual share in the performance was nevertheless unpleasant ; and it 
was but half willingly that he straightened out his sword and then 
doubled his arm. He lessened the odds in his favour considerably by 
his too accurate estimation of them. He was also a little unmanned 
by the thought that a woman was to see him using his advantage ; 
but she stood firm in her distant corner, refusing to be waved out of 
sight. Weisspriess had again to assure himself that it was not a 
duel, but the enforced execution of a criminal who would not sur- 
render, and who was in his way. Fronting a creature that would 
vainly assail him, and temporarily escape impalement by bounding 
and springing, dodging and backing, now here now there, like a 
dangling bob-cherry, his military gorge rose with a sickness of 
disgust. He had to remember as vividly as he could realise it, that 
this man’s life was forfeited, and that the slaughter of him was a 
worthy service to Countess Anna; also, that there were present 
reasons for desiring to be quit of him. He gave Angelo two thrusts, 
and bled him. The skill which warded off the more vicious one 
aroused his admiration. 

“Pardon my blundering,” he said; “I have never engaged a 
saltimbanque before.” 

They recommenced. Weisspriess began to weigh the sagacity of 
his opponent’s choice of open ground, where he could lengthen the 
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discourse of steel by retreating and retreating, and swinging easily 
to right or to left. In the narrow track the sword would have trans- 
fixed him after a single feint. He was amused. Much of the cat 
was in his combative nature. An idea of disabling or dismembering 
Angelo, and forwarding him to Meran, caused him to trifle further 
with the edge of the blade. Angelo took a cut and turned it on his 
arm, and, free of the deadly point, rushed in and delivered a stab ; 
but Weisspriess saved his breast. Quick, they resumed their former 
positions. 

“Tam really so unused to this game!” said Weisspriess, apolo-: 
getically. 

He was pale: his unsteady breathing, and a deflection of his 
dripping sword-wrist, belied his coolness. Angelo plunged full on 
him, dropped, and again reached his right arm; they hung, getting 
blood for blood, with blazing interpenetrating eyes ;—a ghastly work 
of dark hands, at half-lock, thrusting, and savage eyes reading the 
fiery pages of the book of hell. At last the Austrian got loose from 
the lock, and hurled him off. 

“That bout was hotter,” he remarked; and kept his sword-point 
out on the whole length of the arm: he would have scorned another 
for so miserable a form, either for attack or defence. 

Vittoria beheld Angelo circling round the point, which met him 
everywhere ;—like the minute hand of a clock about to sound his 
hour, she thought. 

He let fall both his arms, asif beaten, which brought on the attack : 
by sheer evasion he got away from the sword’s lunge, and essayed a 
second trial of the bite of steel at close quarters; but the Austrian 
backed and kept him to the point, darting short alluring thrusts, 
thinking to tempt him on, or to wind him, and then to have him. 
Weisspriess was chilled by a more curious revulsion from this sort 
of engagement than he had at first experienced. He had become 
nervously incapable of those proper niceties of sword-play which, 
without any indecent hacking and maiming, should have stretched 
Angelo, neatly slain, on the mat of green before he had a chance. 
Even now the sight of the man was distressing to an honourable 
duellist. Angelo was scored with blood-marks. Feeling that he 
dared not offer another chance to a fellow so desperately close-dealing, 
Weisspriess thrust fiercely, but delayed his fatal stroke. Angelo 
stooped and pulled up a handful of grass and soft earth in his left 
hand. 

“We have been longer about it than I expected,” said Weisspriess. 

Angelo tightened his fingers about the stringy grass-tuft ; he stood 
like a dreamer, leaning over to the sword ; suddenly he sprang on it, 
received the point right in his side, sprang on it again, and seized it 
in his hand, and tossed it up, and threw it square out in time 
to burst within guard and strike his stilet below the Austrian’s 
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collar-bone. The blade took a glut of blood, as when the wolf tears 
quick at dripping flesh. It was at a moment when Weisspriess was 
courteously bantering him with the question whether he was ready, 
meaning that the affirmative should open the gates of death to him. 

The stilet struck thrice. Weisspriess tottered, and hung his jaw 
like a man at a spectre : amazement was on his features. 

“Remember Broncini and young Branciani !” 

Angelo spoke no other words throughout the combat. 

Weisspriess threw himself forward on a feeble lunge of his sword, 
and let the point sink in the ground, as a palsied cripple supports 
his frame, swayed, and called to Angelo to come on, and try another 
stroke, another: one more! He fell in a lump: his look of amaze- 
ment was surmounted by a strong frown. 

His enemy’was hanging above him panting out of wide nostrils, 
like a hunter’s horse above the long-tongued quarry, when Vittoria 
came to them. 

She reached her strength to the wounded man to turn his face to 
heaven. 

He moaned, “ Finish me;” and as he lay with his back to earth, 
“ Good evening to the old army!” . 

A vision of leaping tumbrils, and long marching columns about to 
deploy, passed before his eyelids: he thought he had fallen on the 
battle-field, and heard a drum beat furiously in the back of his head ; 
and on streamed the cavalry, wonderfully caught away to such a 
distance that the figures were all diminutive, and the regimental 
colours swam in smoke, and the enemy danced a plume here and there 
out of the sea, while his mother and a forgotten Viennese girl gazed 
at him with exactly the same unfamiliar countenance, and refused to 
hear that they were unintelligible in the roaring of guns and floods and 
hurrahs, and the thumping of the tremendous big drum behind his 
head—*“ somewhere in the middle of the earth :” he tried to explain 
the locality of that terrible drumming noise to them, and Vittoria 
conceived him to be delirious ; but he knew that he was sensible: he 
knew her and Angelo and the mountain-pass, and that he had a cigar- 
case in his pocket worked in embroidery of crimson, blue, and gold, 
by the hands of Countess Anna. He said distinctly that he desired 
the cigar-case to be delivered to Countess Anna at the castle of 
Sonnenberg, and rejoiced on being assured that his wish was compre- 
hended and should be fulfilled; but the marvel was, that his mother 
should still refuse to give him wine, and suppose him to be a boy; 
and when he was so thirsty and dry-lipped that though Mina was 
bending over him, just fresh from Mariazell, he had not the heart to 
kiss her or lift an arm to her! His horse was off with him— 
whither? He was going down with a company of infantry in the 
Gulf of Venice: cards were in his hand, visible, though he could not 
feel them, and as the vessel settled for the black plunge, the cards 
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flushed all honours, and his mother shook her head at him: he sank, 
and heard Mina sighing all the length of the water to the bottom, 
which grated and gave him two horrid shocks of pain ; and he cried 
for a doctor, and admitted that his horse had managed to throw him ; 
but wine was the cure, brandy was the cure, or water, water ! 

Water was sprinkled on his forehead and put to his lips. 

He thanked Vittoria by name, and imagined himself that general, 
serving under old Wiirmser, of whom the tale is told that being shot 
and lying grievously wounded on the harsh Rivoli ground, he obtained 
the help of a French officer in as bad case as himself, to moisten his 
black tongue and write a short testamentary document with his blood, 
and for a way of returning thanks to the Frenchman, he put down, 
among others, the name of his friendly enemy’s widow ; whereupon 
both resigned their hearts to death; but the Austrian survived to 
find the sad widow and espouse her. 

His mutterings were full of gratitude, showing a vividly transient 
impression to what was about him, that vanished in an arrow-headed 
flight through clouds into lands of memory. It pained him, he said, 
that he could not offer her marriage ; but he requested that when his 
chin was shaved his moustache should be brushed up out of the way 
of the clippers, for he and all his family were conspicuous for the 
immense amount of life which they had in them, and his father had 
lain six-and-thirty hours bleeding on the field of Wagram, and had 
yet survived to beget a race as hearty as himself :—‘ Old Austria ! 
thou grand old Austria!” 

The smile was proud, though faint, which accompanied the 
apostrophe, addressed either to his country or to his father’s per- 
sonification of it; it was inexpressibly pathetic to Vittoria, who 
understood his “ Oesterreich,” and saw the weak and helpless bleeding 
man, with his eyeballs working under the lids, and the palms of his 
hands stretched out open ; weak as a corpse, but conquering death. 

The arrival of Jacopo and Johann furnished help to carry him 
onward to the nearest place of shelter. Angelo would not quit her 
side until he had given money and directions to both the trembling 
fellows, together with his name, that they might declare the author 
of the deed at once if questioned. He then bowed to Vittoria slightly 
and fled. They did not speak. 

The last sunbeams burned full crimson on the heights of the Adige 
mountains as Vittoria followed the two pale men who bore the 
wounded officer between them at a slow pace towards the nearest 
village in the descent of the pass. 

Angelo watched them out of sight. The far-off red rocks spun 
round his eye-balls; the meadow was a whirling thread of green ; 
the brown earth heaved up to him. He felt that he was diving, and 
had the thought that there was but water enough to moisten his red 
hands, when his senses left him. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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Tue illusions of perspective exist in the intellectual, as they do in 
the material world. As the true relations of solar systems cannot 
be learned or understood without the help of science, so the relations 
of intellectual systems are not to be comprehended without the aid of 
philosophy. And as, on the one hand, it is not necessary to the 
forcible and effectual life of a man of action that he should accurately 
eonceive of the rank of his own planet amongst the heavenly bodies, 
so, on the other, it is not necessary to the success of certain special 
forms of intellectual activity that the labourer should justly estimate 
the importance of his own little intellectual world, or precisely ascertain 
its place in the universe of mind. 

This is especially true of artists. An artist is a man who by long 
labour has trained himself to be able to express one version of one 
artistic idea,’—his personal conception of the idea dominant for the 
time in his own country. If there is a struggle for supremacy 
between two or more artistic ideas, the artist believes in one, and 
gives his life to realise his private conception of it, usually looking 
upon the others with antagonism or contempt. As a matter of 
curiosity, it is always interesting to know what artists think of each 
other; but their opinions about art are valuable only as to special 
matters of fact, which their study of nature has enabled them to 
ascertain, or as indications of the existence of attractions and repul- 
sions of which even the most acute thinkers might never suspect the 
existence. It is of course possible for an artist to raise himself from 
time to time out of the little plot of ground which he himself culti- 
vates, and, like a man in the car of a balloon looking down on his 
own garden, see its true size and position, and it is also just possible 
for an artist so given to intellectual aérostation to return after each 
excursion in the upper regions, and cultivate his own acre in humble 
and laborious contentment, knowing well its littleness, and all the 
defects of its situation, yet loving it enough to be happy init. This 
may be done, and in two or three instances it has been done; but 
its extreme rarity almost, though not quite, justifies the general 


(1) Purosoruie pe L’Art. Par H. Taine, Lecons Professées a l’Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Paris: Baillitre. Le Sprrirvanisme pANS L’ArtT. Par Cuaries Lftvfqvue, Pro- 
fesseur de Philosophie au Collége de France. Paris: Bailliére. 

(2) Of course I use the words “ artistic idea’’ in a special sense. I should be very 
sorry to seem to imply that artists had not as many ideas as other people, in the current 
acceptation of the word. What I mean is the vision of desired perfection, which for 
évery artist is necessarily one. 
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belief that there is something essentially incompatible between the 
practical and speculative intellects. One might more profitably listen 
to a discourse about art by such a layman as Taine, than to one by 
such an artist as was Léopold Robert. He was very justly famous 
as a practical artist, yet Gustave Planche said of his written observa- 
tions on art, “‘ His commonplace style, which I find fault with, comes 
from the commonplace of his thoughts themselves. What he says 
about the masters of his art is so obvious that to have said it there 
was no necessity to be the painter of the ‘Moissonneurs.’ Any bowr- 
geois who had walked about in picture galleries would say as much, 
and say it as well. In reading these letters of Robert, one remains 
convinced that the practice of art, and the understanding of the 
general ideas which govern all the forms of invention, are two 
perfectly distinct things. The understanding of these ideas does 
not lead to the practice of painting or sculpture, architecture or 
music ; but it may happen to eminent artists, and L. Robert’s corre- 
spondence is there to prove it, to enunciate about these arts, thoughts 
so very common-place, so very useless, so very inapplicable, so utterly 
worn, so perfectly empty, that they make the most indulgent reader 
smile.” 

These considerations may prepare us to understand the position 
of M. Taine. He is not an artist, nor even an art critic, but an 
art philosopher. This distinction between art critics and art phi- 
losophers is, I am aware, a new one, and I may be allowed the space 
of a paragraph for its clearer definition. 

An art critic, having continually to judge of small points of 
practical success or failure in the overcoming of particular difficulties, 
must necessarily be himself minutely acquainted with the practical 
details of art. Persons like Proudhon, who set up as art critics 
without this special knowledge, on the ground that since they judge 
only results, processes do not concern them, are always incapable 
of true criticism, because they know nothing of the real struggles 
and aims of artists, and so may praise them for their simplest successes, 
and remain indifferent to their most arduous achievements. On the 
other hand (as we have just seen) the practical artist (who is nothing 
more) may fail as a critic, on account of the very concentration and 
limitation of his view. His own object is seen by him in proportions 
so exaggerated, that other aims, not less great and worthy in them- 
selves, are hidden and dwarfed by it. Thus Ingres says that drawing 
is the whole of art, and that colour may be mastered in one week ; 
after which, what is the value of his opinion about colourists? The 
true critic sees qualities in more accurate proportions than M. Ingres ; 
nor could any critic tell us that the eye might be educated to colour 
in eight days, without forfeiting for ever all claim to be listened to. 
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So that on the one hand the critic is not to be ignorant of techni- 
calities like Proudhon, nor absorbed in one technical aim like Ingres ; 
but he ought to combine a thorough knowledge of practical matters 
with a theoretic largeness of view. When this theoretic largeness 
becomes the main characteristic of the writer; when he sees art 
habitually in vast systems and groupings occupying in their aggre- 
gate the whole field of art history, there is always a probability that 
the critic will lose himself in the philosopher, and that the utmost 
which he will be able to say safely about any particular work of art 
will be to fix its place in the artistic development of humanity. 

Yet philosophy of this broad kind, if it be sound, has a definite 
function and use. It is the only force capable of repressing the 
narrow self-assertion of artistic sects. The devotee of some special 
idea is always so possessed by the idea, that he cannot see it in its 
relation to other ideas. What bigoted “classic” or ardent “romantic” 
ever sanely appreciated the services of both classicism and romanti- 
cism ? To go to partisans in art for sound views of the whole subject 
is like going to a Red Republican, or a believer in the divine right 
of kings, for a rational political philosophy. For as the wise poli- 
tician is a supporter of constitutional monarchy in England, a friend 
of imperialism in Russia, and of republicanism in Switzerland, because 
of these three forms of government each is the best in its own time 
and place, so an intelligent student of art may dispassionately approve 
of its various developments, and thank God that he has been born 
late enough to study at once the severe ideality of the Greek, the 
grotesque imagination of the Goth, the science and taste of the 
Renaissance artists, and the earnest naturalism of the moderns. 

And now at last this wider philosophy has found an official advo- 
cate. In the very centre and head-quarters of academic tradition, 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, a professor has told the students, what no 
painter would be likely to tell them, that art is a natural preduct of 
humanity, as vegetation is a product of the soil; and that its varieties 
are the inevitable result of the changing states and circumstances of 
mankind, just as one place and climate has one flora and another 
another. Nor does he hesitate to give expression to the inference 
that the only duty of each country and generation is to produce freely 
its own flowers. How wide the interval from the old academic tra- 
dition to this tolerant and liberal doctrine! How pleasant to hear 
that what is best for us to do is that which is most our own, and to 
be released for ever from all obligation to reproduce an art which 
was the expression of a life we have not lived! We, who have been 
preached to about the duty of imitating the Greeks till some of us 
had come to that point of weariness that we hated the very name of 
Hellas, may congratulate ourselves that an authorised teacher has 
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advanced a theory by which it may be permitted to us to love Greek 
art heartily, and yet not waste our whole lives in the vain endeavour 
to make our own work a repetition of it. 

M. Taine’s theory is not very profound because it is so obviously 
true, but the truisms of thinkers are very daring speculations in the 
temples of tradition ; and M. Taine deserves honour, not so much for 
what he has thought, as for having ventured to give utterance to his 
thought in a place where its distinct expression marked a new era in 
official art-teaching. Even if M. Taine were to be succeeded by some 
retrograde professor, the students who heard him are not likely to 
forget his lesson, and the conclusions to which it leads. If it is true, 
as this new teacher says, that the artist is the product of his time, it 
is evident (they will infer) that no modern artist can by effort become 
like the product of another time. If we are orange-trees, we shall 
produce oranges; if fig-trees, we may blamelessly produce figs. If 
we are in too chilly a climate, our fruit will never ripen, so (as 
artists) we shall be unproductive ; and the climate, for every artist, 
is the collective life and intellect of his own time. Those who pro- 
duce in it are not necessarily the best, but those whom the climate 
best suits. The average amount of natural artistic endowment is 
much the same in all ages; but one epoch favours the best, and 
another that which is not quite the best, and so downwards till some 
epochs favour no art at all. This seems to be M. Taine’s view; but 
here it may be objected that the permanent characteristics of races, 
as well as the temporary characteristics of epochs, may have much to 
do with the matter; and that the average per-centage of natural art 
intellects in the French race is possibly greater than amongst the 
Tartars or Esquimaux. This consideration, however, in no wise 
diminishes the natural effect of M. Taine’s view of art on practical 
work and on criticism. If he is in the main right, as I believe him 
to be, it is useless for us, as artists, to try to do work of any kind 
whatever but our own; and it is childish in us, as critics, to find 
fault with schools of art because they differ from our own ideal and 
from each other. Our business, as art philosophers, is not to find 
fault, but to note characteristics; and it is as idle in us to set up 
some kind of art as perfection, blaming all other in proportion as it 
deviates from that standard, as it would be in a botanist to set up the 
vine leaf as the correct thing in leaf beauty, and condemn the willow 
as heretical for its obstinate non-conformity to his pet pattern. 

M. Taine thus defines his art philosophy :— 


‘* Ours is modern, and differs from the old in being historic, and not dogmatic ; 
that is to say, it does not impose precepts, but ascertains and proclaims! laws. 





(1) I use these two words to get the double force of constater employed in the original. 
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The old zesthetics gave first a definition of the beautiful, and said, for example, 
that the beautiful is the expression of the moral ideal, or else that it is the 
expression of the invisible, or, again, that it is the expression of human passions ; 
then starting thence as from a legal decision, absolved, condemned, admonished, 
and guided. I am very happy not to have so heavy a task to perform; I have 
not to guide you—I should be too much embarrassed. My only duty is to 
exhibit facts, and to show you how these facts were produced. The modern 
method, which I endeavour to follow, and which is beginning to introduce itself 
into all the modern sciences, consists in regarding human labours, and, in par- 
ticular, works of art, as facts and products whose characteristics are to be noted 
and whose causes are to be investigated—no more. So understood, Science 
neither proscribes nor pardons; she states and explains. She does not say to 
you, ‘ Despise Dutch art, it is too coarse, and enjoy none but Italian.’ Neither 
does she say to you, ‘ Despise Gothic art; it lacks health; enjoy none but the 
Greek.’ She leaves to every one the liberty to follow his private preferences, 
to love best that which is in conformity with his own temperament, and to study, 
with a more attentive care, that which best corresponds to the development of 
his own mind. As for Science herself, she has sympathy for all forms of art 
and for all schools, even for those which seem most opposed ;—she accepts them 
as so many manifestations of the human mind; she considers that the more 
numerous and contrary they are, the more they show the mind of humanity 
under new and numerous aspects; she acts like Botany, which studies, with 
equal interest, now the orange-tree and the laurel, now the fir and the birch ; 
she is herself a sort of Botany, applied not to plants, but to the labours of men. 
In this character she follows the general movement which draws together in 
our day the moral and the natural sciences, and which, giving to the former the 
principles, the precautions, the directions of the latter, communicates to them 
the same solidity, and assures to them the same progress.” 


As a matter of purely literary criticism, it may be added that 
M. Taine is in possession of an unusually clear and cultivated style, 
rising occasionally even to eloquence,—a great advantage to any 
writer, but positively indispensable to one who constitutes himself 
the advocate of views not yet generally received. There are several 
brillant pages which I should have been glad to quote in the original, 
but have not space. The best of these are, perhaps, the sketches of 
Greek civilisation and Gothic architecture. 

If M. Taine is a historical positivist in art,—that is, a philosopher 
who considers all the varieties of art as equally subjects for investi- 
gation from the scientific stand-point, whether we regard them as 
representations of nature or as manifestations of mind,—M. Lévéque 
is a being of another order, a passionate spiritualist, with a capacity 
for quite religious fervour in behalf of the doctrines in which, as he 
believes, are bound up the fate of the fine arts and the moral health 
of all humanity. 

Spiritualism, as M. Lévéque uses the word, means the habitual 
reference to the ideal; materialism, the forgetfulness of ideal excel- 
lence in the absorbing study of material things. The great diffi- 
culty of spiritualism is to distinguish between noble ideals and those 
baser creations of the imaginative faculty which, so far from being 
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higher than material nature, fall short of it or degrade it. It is the 
business of philosophy, says M. Lévéque, to establish this distinction. 

‘* No one now doubts the power of those concealed movers which at one time 
push societies onward, and at another pull them violently back, and which are 
called ideas. It has been given to society to choose between the good and the 
bad movers. The bad, are the ideas in which error predominates; the good, 
those where predominates truth. To recognise, unravel, clear up, fortify, deve- 
lop the true element; to distinguish, lay bare, point out, weaken the false 
element in ideas—such is the office of philosophy; and the older a society is, 


the more men’s minds in it are ripe and disposed for criticism and discussion, 
the more imperious does this duty of philosophy become.” 


M. Lévéque goes on to argue that philosophy divides itself natu- 
rally into specialities, and that there are as many philosophies as 
there are sciences. Thus there is a philosophy of history, a philo- 
sophy of medicine, a philosophy of political economy; and all these 
terms take their place in modern language as the ideas which they 
express become clearer and more definite. It follows that philosophy 
is under the necessity of continual expansion and subdivision to 
correspond with the extent of modern acquisition and its mintite 
ramification in specialities. There is a philosophy of the beautiful, 
just as there is a philosophy of the true. 

When we get hold of a book like this, with a subject’so peculiarly 
tempting to the dealer in vague and pompous generalities, our best 
course .is, first, to read it through with patient attention, and then 
try to find out what new deposit the book has left in us. The great 
difficulty of the spiritualist philosophy has always been that, although 
it rightly insisted on the necessity for an idea, it was embarrassed 
when we inquired of it some direction and guidance in our own search 
after the ideal. Hence spiritualism, in its practical issues, is rather 
a retrospective than an encouraging philosophy; it names certain 
artists of the past as its saints and heroes, but has a tendency to 
restrain present productivenesss within the limits of traditionary 
repetition. What it most dreads is materialism, or the. objective 
study of matter; therefore it has to insist on an intellectual ideal ; 
and as it is of no use to talk about such ideals as are not yet embodied, 
nor (so far as we can know) even conceived, spiritualism is always 
compelled to recur to ideals which have already been made visible to 
us in marble or on canvas, its favourite examples being Greek sculp- 
ture and the designs of Raphael, to which a Frenchman is likely to 
add the paintings of Nicolas Poussin. By dint of incessant repeti- 
tion of this reference, spiritualism has educated whole generations of 
artists in the belief that by looking at these works, and copying them, 
and imitating them, they might themselves reach this wonderful and 
mysterious goal, the ideal which so fascinated from afar the eyes of 
the devout philosophers. Those who, in their own way, sought new 
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ideals in nature, were condemned as materialists, or mere copiers of 
matter. The misfortune of the spiritualists, as the directors of prac- 
tical effort, was, that they were always living up in the clouds, and 
talking about qualities as severed from things, seeking the good, the 
beautiful, the true, conceived as metaphysical notions, which was a 
hopeless search for visible adjectives. You might just as profitably 
set out in search of speed as an entity. 

To escape this imputation of cloudiness, M. Lévéque tells us that 
the spiritualist philosophy is now observant, and has travelled over 
land and sea, which turns out to mean that M. Cousin undertook a 
voyage across the Channel to study the Poussins in England. It was 
a pity to lower the sublime generality of the phrase by this adduced 
proof. Spiritualism voyaging over land and sea was rather a grand 
and imposing idea. M. Cousin taking a through ticket to London 
by Calais, or, if economically disposed, by Boulogne, or, if parsimo- 
niously, by Dieppe, makes somehow a weaker impression on the 
imagination, and carries one to prosaic associations of little rolling 
steamboats, and that terrible temporary ailment which subjugates 
so many voyagers, spiritualist or materialist. Still M. Cousin deserves 
hearty praise for having been willing to use his corporeal eyes 
instead of evolving art criticism out of his moral consciousness. 
There are two duties of the writer on art,—to look and to think; 
but philosophers are too apt to consider the first a work of supereroga- 
tion, whilst they perform the second with infinite patience and 
diligence. 

Our difficulty with Spiritualism is to get at the meaning of its 
great abstraction—‘“ the Beautiful.” M. Lévéque fixes this for us 
in a theistic conception. Pantheism could not conceive of it, but 
Theism can, because Theism has conceived God, who is the Beautiful, 
and Whom, without understanding, we conceive. ‘“ We have then, 
in the innermost depth of our reason, an absolute type of grandeur, 
not of physical grandeur, but of intellectual and moral grandeur, that 
is to say, of perfection. Since the Infinite Beauty is conceived, a 
measure is given us for imperfect and finite beauties.” 

Reasoning of this sort is convenient sometimes with children, 
because it overawes them, and prevents them from asking questions, 
but it is unsatisfactory to men who are out of the childish stage of intel- 
lectual development. “The Infinite Beauty is conceived ;” Humanity 
has conceived Divinity, and so has a fixed standard by which to measure 
finite perfections., Could anything be more various, more fluctuating, 
more emphatically wnfixed than men’s conceptions of the Supreme 
Being ? Our conception of Him varies from year to year with our 
varying knowledge and intellectual force. This is quite inevitable ; it 
would be inevitable still if He lived familiarly amongst us as an earthly 
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sovereign. We could never form a true conception of Him so long 
as we remained inferior to Himself. Before fancying that we can con- 
ceive of God it would be well to reflect. whether we can even conceive 
of mere human intellect in its highest examples. The superior may 
be &dmired, or even adored, by the inferior, but he cannot be con- 
ceived by him. The English conception of God is not the French 
conception; it is certainly not the Scotch; and if we may judge 
by the pious allusions of transatlantic politicians, it is most assuredly 
not the American. Nor does the highest contemporary English con- 
ception very closely resemble that held by minds of the same relative 
rank in the same country thirty years ago. Setting aside atheists 
and young children, it is likely that there exist in England just now 
at least fifteen million different conceptions of the English conception 
of the Deity. How then are we to refer to the Idea of Deity as a 
fixed visible standard of Beauty? And even if we could suppose 
this possible as to intellectual and moral perfection, how are we to 
apply this standard to physical perfection? How reason from the 
Beauty of Goodness to the beauty of a statue or a picture? It is 
this awkward necessity for shifting the argument from morals to 
matter that demonstrates the weakness of dogmatic spiritualism.’ 
These philosophers first tell us that they have hit upon the immu- 
table, eternal Beauty, which is moral Beauty ; and then they come 
with that to a piece of carved marble, or painted canvas, and try to 
apply their immutable standard. It would be as reasonable to devise 
a converse criticism, and try to measure the accuracy of history with 
a two-foot rule. 

The spiritualist would find no words severe enough to express his 
contempt for a philosophy of art which professed to have no fixed 
standard of beauty, and I dare say that if 1 were to develop my own 
theory of wsthetics I should be called by hard names. What I say 
is, that spiritualism does not erect fixed standards at all; it only 
erects words the signification of which fluctuates every day. It is 
amazing how easily men are governed and imposed upon by words, 
and the less they understand them the more readily they submit to 
them. To say “the Beautiful is the standard of beauty” is a childish 
play upon words, because the Beautiful is an abstraction having no 
visible existence. 

At this point a spiritualist would probably accuse me of denying 
the existence of beauty altogether. Well, except as an adjective, an 
attribute, Ido. It is a quality, not a being. Just so I would deny 


(1) Imagine, for example, the absurdity of meditating upon the beauty of sacrifice in 
order to be able to judge of the comparative beauty of silks. The Jurors at the Inter- 
national Exhibition would have failed to perceive the connection between the two, and 
the manufacturers at Lyons are probably not aware of it. 
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the separate existence of cleanliness or holiness. There are clean 
people and holy people, and clean places and holy places; but you 
cannot detach the adjective, and set it up as an immutable standard 
of cleanliness or holiness. Of course we need some kind of standard, 
and we derive it from some visible example ; but if a higher example 
were shown us, we should quit our old standard, and take to the new 
one. For instance: our farmers have lately been told to be clean, 
in order to diminish the ravages of the cattle plague; but as the 
word “ cleanliness” would to them only signify English cleanliness, 
a higher example was appealed to; not an abstraction, “the clean,” 
as these philosophers say “the beautiful,” but “ Dutch cleanliness,” 
as an art critic might counsel our artists to aim at a Dutch care- 
fulness in execution. 

I have no space to criticise M. Lévéque’s work in detail, though 
I have read it with care. The central idea of it is that which I 
have just set before the reader. Though this central idea is certainly 
an illusion, spiritualism has rendered us the service of insisting upon 
the necessity for ideality in art. If there is no immutable standard 
of “the beautiful,” there may still be an endless endeavour after that 
beauty which for each of us seems the best. M. Lévéque is especially 
right in desiring that artists should be penetrated with the faith 
that their art ought to have lofty intellectual, or psychological aims, 
and that it can only have enduring value in so far as it is a product 
of mind. With all my heart I agree with M. Lévéque in assigning 
to those forms of art which are the mere copyism of matter a much 
lower rank than is due to the art which conveys great messages from 
the soul of the artist to humanity. It is probable, however, that as 
to what particular art fell under each category there might be some 
difference of opinion between us. 

Pui Gitpert Hamerton. 
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Tr is probable that before the close of the actual session the Italian 
Parliament will have suppressed the yet remaining convents of Italy. 
Few regrets, in England at least, will accompany the departing foot- 
steps of the monks, and the most bigoted Ultramontanist can hardly 
pretend that their revenues will not be righteously employed in 
enlarging the incomes of the working clergy. An almost bankrupt 
people can well spare fifteen hundred almshouses, to which sloth is 
the best title for admission ; and the activity of a few communities 
can only result in here and there a glut of spiritual labour. It is 
fitting that the great mass should pass away in silence. But one or 
two monasteries there are to which sentiment attaches. Their 
destruction may cause a natural, though perhaps an unreasoning 
sorrow ; and at the moment of extinction their superiority might not 
improperly call for the tribute of a retrospect. Vallombrosa, La Cava, 
and Monte Cassino, at least, are vaguely known to have a history; 
sanctity and learning are ascribed to their fathers; and poets and 
travellers have joined to clothe their names with pleasant associa- 
tions. Especially can Monte Cassino command our sympathies 
and obtain a hold on the imagination. Its barren rock was the birth- 
place of western monasticism. It was there that, as on a Sinai’ of the 
middle ages, a religious legislator found refuge from the corrupt 
society of his time; there he embodied a tribe of solitaries ; and from 
thence a spirit went out upon the world which cultivated the carth and 
civilised nations. Itis true that the Juda which was fertilised by the 
influence of this spirit-must be sought for far away in the north. It is 
not in Italy that the good works of monasticism were done ; and even 
at Monte Cassino, somewhat purer though it has been than its fellow 
monasteries of the south, the times of usefulness have been short, and 
the days of voluptuousness, of violence, and of worldliness, have been 
many and long. 

But its very imperfections indicate another claim upon the imagina- 
tion. They have accompanied a fortune varied beyond that of any 
other foundation. They have caused, and they have been caused by 
vicissitudes, in the course of which the society has been raised to the 
height of an independent state, and has been brought to the verge of 


(1) Since the above went into the hands of the printer I have discovered in M. 
Dantier’s “‘ Monastéres Bénédictins d’Italie,” a book which I had not before known to 
exist, that round the apse of the old Basilica of Desiderius was inscribed ‘ Heec Domus 
est similis Sinai sacra jura ferenti.” Iam glad to have an opportunity of directing 
attention to M. Dantier’s work. When completed its pleasantly written volumes will 


contain a history and a description of all the most important Benedictine monasteries in 
Italy. 
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absolute extinction. Again and again the monastery has been levelled 
with the ground, and its monks have been driven forth into the 
world ; and now, perhaps for the last time, its cloisters are once more 
tu be emptied, and the buildings, no longer typical of a living idea, 
are to become in their slow decay the type of dying monasticism. 

It is not, however, by the imagination alone that Monte Cassino 
demands attention. Its fate has been like in kind to that of most other 
great Italian monasteries. With them, according to the nature of succes- 
sive times, it has been powerful, oppressed, or disregarded ; it has been 
depraved, devout, or respectable. In its annals, therefore, are re- 
flected to a certain extent the changes of Italian conventual life ; 
but in its fuller chronicles we read events more certainly than else- 
where, and the incidents of its history have been more worthy of 
record. As its station has been greater than that of other convents, 
so also its revolutions have been more conspicuous. 

In the first instance, this exceptional eminence was chiefly, perhaps 
wholly, due to the accident of geographical position. The rugged 
mass of hills which touch the central Apennines on the one side, and 
on the other fall to meet the sea between Terracina and Gaieta, have 
always formed a barrier between Latium and the Campanian plains. 
They are traversed by two defiles, and by these alone has all the 
intercourse of peace or war between the south and the western pro- 
vinces of the centre been carried on. The fever of the Pontine marshes, 
the strength of Gaieta, the greater command of country given by the 
inland route, diverted the march of armies from the coast road to 
that which follows the long valley from Ferentino to Teano. The 
greater healthiness, the more numerous towns, and not improbably a 
greater security, account for its larger use in times of peace. Itis on 
the latter road, just where the narrowest part of the defile opens 
towards the south, that the monastery of Monte Cassino is placed. It 
is easy to see that such a position might be used as a basis for propa- 
gating the rule; and, that the Benedictines were not insensible to 
their opportunity is proved by the quick growth of the order in the 
Neapolitan provinces, and by the influence which, so early as the eighth 
century, it exercised throughout the south. It was worth while for lay- 
men to secure the friendship of men already so powerful, and they were 
made more powerful by gifts on every hand of castles, and churches, 
and lands. It was worth while for the Popes to profit by their power ; 
and the monastery was carefully packed with men whose talent, rather 
than whose goodness, dictated their selection. By-and-by the men- 
dicant orders supplanted the Benedictines as soldiers of religion ; 
but the friendship of the Popes had already given pledges substantial 
enough to secure that their importance should last. 

It is not less easy to discern in military than in sacred and in 
civil affairs the advantage which Monte Cassino derived from its posi- 

VoL. V. AA 
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tion. The buildings crown and almost cover the end of a spur which 
runs down from the top of Monte Caira. From their walls the 
ground drops a thousand feet into the plain, almost too sharply for 
the growth of herbage; and in the flat underneath, in the valley 
to one side, every detail is betrayed as far as the eye can reach. 
Simply from its extreme beauty, and from the history imprinted on 
the face of the country, the scene is very remarkable; but the wide 
view implied knowledge of an enemy’s approach ; the Roman amphi- 
theatre, the red brick of which glows from out the thick poplars in 
the plain, was a strong outpost; the picturesque fortress which the 
abbots built to dominate their town of San Germano was an obstacle 
the more; the towers which fringe the hills on either side followed 
and delayed the fate of the chief stronghold; the grey colour of the 
fantastic mountains indicates ground too rough for horses; and the 
long stretch of rich vegetation to the south, dotted with white casali, 
solid enough to resist sudden attack, indicates as clearly a country 
full of provision for an army. Monte Cassino was, in fact, the key 
of the Neapolitan frontier, and it gained and suffered accordingly. 
When the abbots were strong a bribe could always discover the true 
bent of their convictions ; and force when they were weak was equally 
effective. When by rare chance an emperor or a king had secured 
a nomination, the monastery held for its country; when the abbot 
sympathised with the Pope he waited for an opportunity of betraying 
his fortress into the hands of the Papal army. Under such conditions 
the society could not but suffer vicissitudes; but it could never be 
destitute of weight, and by its political prominence its morals were 
affected in turn. It was a definite gain to the Church that its monks 
should be at least respectable ; and when afterwards its fate became 
a matter of indifference, the prestige derived from its being the founda- 
tion of 8. Benedict himself, consecrated by the greatness of so many 
years, might be expected to attract to it men who should at least not 
be a disgrace to its past. Such, in truth, hag been the course of its 
existence. Whether any other Italian monastery can demand credit 
for an intellectual life so varied, whether any can show a higher 
average of religion, may at least be doubted ; and without indulging 
in comparisons which could hardly be thorough, a suspicion may be 
permitted, that whether it be necessary in order to depict the life of 
Monte Cassino to charge the palette with bright or with sombre 
colours, it will not be injudicious to invest with a duller tone the 
portrait of Italian monasticism as a whole. 

It was in the year 529 that Benedict settled at Monte Cassino. The 
mountain 

‘Fu frequentato gia in su la cima, 

Dalla gente ingannata e mal disposta.” 
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It was crowned by an altar to Apollo, and it was surrounded by a 


grove sacred to Venus.. He overthrew the one, and burnt the other ; 
but though he could wile at last 


‘* Le ville circonstanti dall’ empio colto,” 


at first he was obliged to make his dwelling-place a tower to protect 
himself against the evil race. For a long time this, together with a 
diminutive chapel hard by, formed the entirety of the monastery, and it 
still remains, or is said to remain, over the gateway ; and through it 
the monks, who live as he commanded them thirteen hundred years 
ago, go forth and come in about their daily business. But if the natives 
of the old religion threatened, they were harmless in fact ; and the 
first violence to which the monks were subjected was from the passion 
or the cupidity of a Lombard duke. Zoto, yet a heathen, in one of 
those paroxysms which even after conversion were wont to alternate 
with devotion in his race, sacked the convent and drove its inhabitants 
to seek shelter in Rome for a hundred and thirty years. The disaster 
was terrible, and had not one or two faithful brethren lingered to 
keep watch over the spot where the body of 8. Benedict rested, the 
remainder might never have returned to a landless tower. But the 
succession was kept, though barely. A zealous Pope and a pious 
duke rebuilt the church and gave back the lands; and during nearly 
three centuries no other incident interrupted the meaningless succes- 
sion of the names of abbots. It is the condition of the monastery at 
the end of that period which enables us to determine in what manner 
the time was passed. Whether by their own merit or by the disso- 
luteness and ignorance of the secular clergy, the influence of the 
regulars had grown to an extraordinary extent; and the eighth 
century, emphatically called by Giannone the century of monks, 
had been in an especial degree the century of Monte Cassino. The 
liberality of Gisulf, the first of a long series of Beneventan dukes 
from whom the monastery drew profit, endowed it with a vast tract 
of country stretching from the Garigliano to the mountains and to 
Frosinone. Very unblushing forgery or many benefactions from 
more distant nobles must be supposed, in order to account for the 
hundred and twelve churches and monasteries in different parts of 
the country, the title to which, with all their attendant lands and 
serfs, was confirmed by a charter of Charlemagne. In worldly 
possessions, however, Monte Cassino did not stand alone—was not 
perhaps even the first. The great convent of Volturno, in close neigh- 
bourhood, disputed with it the precedence of riches ; and probably 
also the still greater convent of Farfa, which may have already been 
able to catalogue among its estates the two cities of Centumcelle and 
Alatri, with sixteen towns, seven ports, 132 castles, 683 churches, 
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eight salt marshes, besides tithes and scattered lands innumerable. 
It was in its spiritual privileges that Monte Cassino was pre-eminent. 
Pope Zachary gave precedence to_the abbot and to the monastery 
above all others; he conferred exemption, at that time given to no 
other religious body, from episcopal visitation ; he freed the terri- 
tories from the exaction of tithes ; he debarred bishops from excom- 
municating the abbot; he permitted the abbot to present to all 
benefices ; he endowed him, and the Beneventan duke does not seem 
to have resented the assumption of power, with the right of jurisdic- 
tion over all his churches and possessions. 

This prosperity was probably not undeserved. If it be true, and 
the story is at least contemporary, that Charlemagne asked for some 
monks of Monte Cassino to carry the rule of 8. Benedict into France, 
the parent society may perhaps claim to share with the second S. 
Benedict and his monastery of Aniane the merit of restoring monastic 
rigour in Gaul. At any rate there is no reason to doubt that the 
tule was as yet commonly observed in the monasteries of the south 
with all its kindly austerity and usefulness. In the appointment of 
Carloman to the office of shepherd, when, after his abdication, he 
retired to Monte Cassino ; in the labour of Ratchis, ex-king of the 
Lombards, as vine-dresser in a plot of ground which, or the equivalent 
of which, still bears his name, there is evidence that the large estates 
were still in part tilled by the hands of the monks themselves. That 
the labour was undergone for a selfish reason, that it was undertaken 
in order to fend off the attacks of the devil, is of little importance. 
Society is concerned only with results. Even if we refuse to accord 
a very high meed of praise to the motto, ‘ Laborare pro orare,” we 
may consider it to -have been sufficiently valuable for Italy, barely 
recovering from the waste and disorganisation of barbarian conquests, 
to have a body of men who spent their lives in unobtrusive work and 
unobtrusive piety. These were not the characteristics of the future 
history of the order of S. Benedict, and during the brief spaces when 
its societies have displayed the qualities which are generally supposed 
to have distinguished their entire existence the invariable sketch 
may as well be again outlined, lest in necessary insistence on a 
different aspect the portrait may seem to be entirely imaginary. In 
Italy little more than three centuries of purity were followed by 
six hundred and fifty years of corruption. In France, in Belgium, 
in Germany, the order has arrogated to itself the credit due to the 
monks of 8. Columban. When in those countries it suddenly grew 
into importance under the régime of 8. Benedict d’Aniane, less than 
eighty years sufficed for its disintegration. The reform which origi- 
nated in Cluny had but little longer vitality ; and everywhere by 
the thirteenth century Benedictines were a reproach for idleness, for 
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luxury, and for illiterateness. At this time their character was dif- 
ferent. They worked, they were simple, they cultivated letters in a 
degree eminent for the age. In their earliest years the name and the 
verses of S. Marcus can hardly create a reputation for the order ; 
and the schools which existed in connection with many, perhaps with 
most of the churches in Italy before the Lombard invasion, were main- 
tained no more by monks than by the secular clergy during the troubled 
times which succeeded. In the seventh century, however, the Bene- 
dictines shared with the Spanish monks of 8. Isidore the honour of 
establishing schools in every monastery ; and of all, that of Monte 
Cassino was the most famous. In the reign of Charlemagne, homilies 
and poems by authors whose names it would be needless to repeat 
were produced and admired; and Paulus Diaconus had an earned 
celebrity as former counsellor of Desiderius, as the friend and cor- 
respondent of the Emperor, as the humble teacher and holy orator 
within the monastery itself. Two of his writings have come down 
to us; and if in his Commentary on the Rules of the Order there 
is little but barren verbal divisions, and a page and a half of 
close print can scarcely suffice to explain the simple words “ausculta, 
o fili,” in his homily at least he insists, with no small persuasive- 
ness and in tolerable Latin, on the healthy doctrine that the 
contemplative and the active Christian lives must go hand in 
hand ; and even that, as the former can only reach its perfection 
hereafter, it is perhaps intended that we shall especially cultivate the 
virtues of the latter here. Paulus seems himself to have afforded an 
admirable example of these more active virtues; and it was no doubt 
by his political tact that the society was enabled to do niaterial service 
to the cause of the Emperor in the south, where the half-subdued 
Arrichis intrigued continually with the Grecks. To him, no doubt, 
it was also due that the Cassinese were rewarded by imperial con- 
firmations, by fresh grants, and by the curious privilege of mediating 
between rebellious barons and their sovereign. 

For a few years after the death of Charlemagne the even flow of 
their prosperous life continued, and with it the prosperity of the 
country round. The spreading cultivation of the fields brought popu- 
lation to the rich valley ; villages, the names of which still mect the 
eye, are recorded as havi ing sprung into being ; the town of San 
Germano began to grow at ee foot of Monte Conlicus and as the 
chronicler of Volturno recalls with a sigh, “in those days were no 
castles in those parts,.but every spot was filled with scattered farms 
and frequent churches; nor was there fear of aught, nor terror of 
war; for every one rejoiced in deep peace, until the Saracens came.” 
It was not long before they did come. As the grasp of a distant 
monarch relaxed, the quarrels of petty princes became more bitter. 
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They broke out into chronic war. An unsuccessful competitor for 
the principality of Benevento called to his aid a shipful of pirates who 
chanced to be hovering off the coast, and a century of desolation 
began of which the horror can hardly be exaggerated. Monte Cassino, 
rich in accumulated gold and in ornaments of the Church, felt the 
first wind of the storm. It was attacked and robbed by the Bene- 
ventan duke, and a month or two afterwards its territory was swept 
by a horde of Saracens, who pillaged from the gates of Rome to 
those of Capua. Several times Louis II. answered the prayers of his 
afflicted people by an armed descent and imposed a momentary peace. 
The convent in particular he exempted from all payments to Bene- 
vento, and he granted to it immediate dependence on the Emperor ; 
but the rivalries of Capua, of Naples, and of Benevento, were irre- 
pressible, and his edicts were forgotten or ignored before the rear- 
guard of his columns had passed the Tiber. The policy of sanctity 
had failed. It might be a motive for respect and for gifts on the 
part of a great sovereign; it could only invite the violence of greedy 
princelings and of Mahommedan adventurers. 

The monks chose their part with promptness. Ten years after 
the commencement of the troubles, the Abbot Bertarius had already 
put himself at the head of his vassals, had surprised a large body 
of Saracens, had defeated them, and for the moment expelled them 
from his territories. He was the first of a new race of men of 
whom, after a while, though not at once, a long succession was 
to rule the monastery. War was probably the occupation most 
congenial to his taste; but he was learned; he was eloquent; his 
sermons, his medical treatises, his poems to the Empress Engelberga, 
were alike celebrated; his diplomatic talents were employed by 
Lothair in negotiating with Hadrian the delicate affair of Waldrada. 
His prudence was even effective, in the midst of surrounding ravages, 
to guard to some extent the possessions of Monte Cassino. To his 
stern and subtle character, from the mild virtues of royal vinedressers, 
the change is sufficiently abrupt, and sufficiently significant. But 
his bravery and conduct were not able to avert ruin for long. With 
the death of Louis, in 875, the interference of the Emperor ceased 
entirely. Soon after the Saracens abandoned their position as 
auxiliaries to form a settlement of their own at the mouth of the 
Garigliano. Thenceforth the country knew no peace for a single 
moment. The simple eloquence of the Volturnian chronicler best 
describes the state to which it was reduced. “ All the Beneventan, 
all the Roman, all the Spoletan territory,” he says, “all monasteries 
and churches, all cities, towns, villages, mountains, hills, and islands, 
did they ravage. The whole land was sprinkled with Christian 
blood; people of every age, of either sex, were killed on every side, 
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and no hand was strong enough to save, no mountain wild enough 
to give a hidden lair. Men thought,” as men in'the middle ages so 
often thought, “though the signs spoken of by the Evangelist had 
not yet all appeared, that the end of the world was surely come. And 
for us,” he bitterly adds, “it had indeed come.” Within, discords 
which would have been petty but for their brutality contributed 
hardly less to universal destruction. Two rival bishops contested 
the see of Capua with arms. The Bishop of Naples, duke also by 
the murder of his brother, was the common enemy of both; and in 
alliance by turn with the Saracens, the Amalfians, or the Gaetans, 
plundered impartially the lands of permanent rivals, of friends of 
the day before, and of the Holy Father himself. To complete the 
chaos, flying bands of Greeks landed from galleys, or crossed from 
their fortresses on the eastern coast. In the midst of such utter 
eonfusion it would have been strange if the wealth of Monte Cassino 
had escaped. The monastery was surprised by the Saracens. The 
presumption of a once successful resistance was punished by its over- 
throw to the lowest stone. Bertarius, with many of his monks, 
received his death with dignity on the steps of the altar; and the 
few survivors escaped with difficulty to the strong town of Teano. 
There for a while they housed themselves in one of the dependent 
monasteries ; but the joint princes of Capua, Landolphus and 
Atenolphus, invited them to accept the more secure shelter of that 
eity. By a coincidence which might be curious if the manners 
of the age did not suggest a ready explanation, the death of their 
abbot and the loss of their monastery by fire opportunely seconded 
the equivocal offer. They were persuaded to replace their head by 
one of the princely family ; they migrated on the strength of vague 
but magnificent promises. When they arrived, three or four were 
lodged in a wretched hovel of wattled sticks, the rest were sent forth 
to beg hospitality in other towns; and for sixty years their lands 
were administered and the profits absorbed by the successive dukes 
of Capua. When a home was at length built, and the liberality of 
the prince gave to them as dole a fraction of their own rents, their 
conduct only made it doubtful whether the robbery to which they 
were subjected, or the excesses to which they would give themselves 
up with the enjoyment of larger means, might cause the greater 
scandal. Every vice proper to Naples or to Capua was already laid 
to their charge ; an age which could tolerate the morals of Rome under 
Theodora and Marozia, was scandalised at the conduct of the followers 
of S. Benedict. 

The character of John XII. would not lead us to expect in him 
the apostle of reform. Yet it was in his pontificate that a body of 
respectable monks re-occupied Monte Cassino. Perhaps the accident 
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of a religious abbot induced the temporary phenomenon of piety 
in the monks; certainly the example within a very few years of a 
worldly abbot was enough to seduce them from the morals which 
they had inconsiderately adopted. Or perhaps—and the suddenness 
of the conversion and of the relapse may incline us to this explana- 
tion—the energy which Aligernus undoubtedly possessed for the 
temporal good of the abbey has been simply assumed to have operated 
in its spiritual concerns. He is said to have reformed its manners, 
but of that the evidence is withheld. There is the better proof of 
legal records that he reclaimed the patrimony of 8. Benedict from 
the city of Teano, from the Gastaldus of Aquino, and from other 
neighbouring barons. He cleared the valley from the jungle which 
had grown up in the forty years during which cultivation had 
ceased. He attracted settlers by the liberal offer of lands in free 
possession for twenty-nine years, on condition of cultivation and 
of a subsequent render of a seventh of the corn and a third of the 
wine. He built a castle to protect each village; and a large castle, 
the Rocca Janula, to protect the monastery, and to overawe its 
vassals. The princes of Capua were devout, and he got from them 
materials and workmen to rebuild the abbey ; they were strong, and 
he asked from them, rather than from the Emperor, a confirmation of 
its possessions. But his success was not uninterrupted. The dis- 
possessed barons found a gratification for their rage in his capture 
by the Gastaldus of Aquino, and chuckled when his captor exposed 
him, clothed with the hide of a bear, to the attacks of dogs and to the 
jibes of a laughing populace. His liberation was an adequate task 
for the whole levies of Capua. Yet that the abbey under his rule 
was powerful is proved by the number of rebels and of defeated 
claimants to various duchies who found refuge within its walls. 

Its prosperity was carried to a higher pitch by his successor. Manso 
was uncle of the Prince of Capua. The affection of his kinsman 
conferred on him the superiority of Aquino, of Sora, and of Asprano ; 
his unscrupulousness almost gave him the sovereignty of Capua 
itself; and his riches, twenty years after Aligernus came back 
moneyless to barren ground, could excite the envy of princes, could 
maintain a suite of knights and esquires, and could guard him with 
a mercenary army. It is said that a holy recluse, a pilgrim to the 
shrine of 8. Benedict, was introduced to his table; it was surrounded 
by richly dressed attendants; profane musicians enlivened the hour 
of the banquet, still more profane actors disgraced the afternoon. 
That the hermit in retiring should have prophesied his coming fall 
is the best proof of his magnificence. He died before middle age, 
blind, and a prisoner. But a pleasant life and a violent end were 
a not unusual combination in the history of high Italian ecclesiastics. 
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in the tenth century ; and that his career should have suggested the 
prophecy, or caused its invention, proves not that men of his character 
were rare, but merely that his doings were uncommon in degree. 
In fact, until the authority of Hildebrand enforced reformation, it is 
impossible to over-estimate the corruption of Italian monasteries. 
Soldiers who had been just ordained, who could barely read, installed 
themselves as abbots with their concubines, their mercenaries, and 
their dogs. They fought, and perhaps this was hardly a vice, to 
preserve the estates of their abbey; but they did not shrink, or at 
least Richerius of Monte Cassino did not shrink, from massacring foes 
who were praying in church, unarmed, under sanction of a truce. 
The possessions which they gained or kept with the sword they 
conceived that they had a right to grant as their own to their friends 
und their kinsfolk. Campo, who bought the abbey of Farfa, and 
provided for seven sons and seven daughters out of its ample lands, 
was exceptional only in the size of his family. But it is mentioned 
as extraordinary that another abbot of Farfa cared so well for his 
monks that they never required to beg; and when, in times of 
discipline severe by comparison, Roffredo of Monte Cassino is but 
gently rebuked for using to his own profit the whole revenues of 
the hospital, and for alienating lands by instruments to which he had 
forged the consenting signatures of the monks, it is easy to imagine 
what must have been the spoliation on the part of abbots who had 
to spend in order to obtain, to spend in order to keep, and to spend 
in order to found a family of barons. It was a time when in other 
countries the morals of monasteries were respectable ; but Italy was 
never, except by almost hysterical spasms, in the first rank of good- 
ness, and then was the period of its lowest degradation. ‘“ Tota Italia,” 
said Gerbert, “ Roma mihi visa est: Romanorum mores mundus per- 
horrescit.” Not that there was no sanctity among monks. Within 
fifty years the Benedictine rule was adopted, though modified in a 
more stringent sense, by St. Peter Damianus, by the Camaldolese, and 
by Gualbert at Vallombrosa. Without changing its precepts, a 
saint could found the monastery of La Cava; and a succession of 
three sainted abbots during a hundred years attested the permanence 
of his influence. But among many hundred societics, among many 
thousand monks, no leaven could be found strong enough to ferment 
the mass. Pious feeling could only act in an isolation where it had 
little left beyond itself to act upon. Those who loved peace, meek- 
ness, and holiness,were forced to withdraw into seclusion from their 
fellow-recluses. 

With the power of Hildebrand, himself a Benedictine, begins the 
great era of Cassinese history. He had need of the material support 
of the Normans of the south, he had need of men fit to be used as 
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the instruments of his designs; and he saw that Monte Cassino could 
be made to conduce to the satisfaction of both these needs. At the 
election in 1053 of a certain Peter, a man whose mild temper and 
unworldly goodness disqualified rather than recommended him, the 
Pope, on the pretext that the election was not unanimous, declared it 
to be invalid, and in spite of the armed resistance of the monks, 
forced upon them the Cardinal Frederic of Lorraine. His elevation 
to the Papacy, and his death in less than two years, left to his 
successor the task of organisation. But the Cardinal Desiderius was 
associated more closely than any other with the counsels of Hilde- 
brand ; he was son of the Prince of Benevento; he was vigorous 
and politic; he was invested with the commission of legate over 
the Neapolitan provinces for the express object of reforming the 
monasteries and of securing the help of the Normans. He had 
scarcely seated himself in the abbots’ chair before the character of 
the monastery began to change. It ceased to be provincial. The 
names of North Italians and of Germans were imported in large pro- 
portion into the roll of monks. The sons of Norman princes and of 
counts guaranteed by their presence the faithfulness of their kins- 
men to the Holy See, and to Monte Cassino donations and protection. 
Able men were being gathered from every quarter ; men accustomed 
to command were being trained under the eye of the most influential 
statesmen of the Papacy. Within two or three years four monks 
had already arrived at the cardinalate, and were being employed in 
important trusts. Two were of the counts of the Marsi, one was a 
German, one a Milanese. In the direction of literature the change was 
neither less sudden nor less radical. Thirty years before hardly any 
books, other than those necessary to the services of the Church, were 
possessed by the Cassinese ; and though Abbot Theobald had only 
caused seventeen volumes to be copied, of which several were 
hymnals, the chronicler speaks as if he had created a library. But 
“from every part of the world the diligence of Desiderius either 
gathered learned men together, or made them become learned in 
Monte Cassino.” He founded a school for teaching boys both sacred 
and profane learning. Poems, sermons, treatises on science and 
religion, testified to the intellectual activity of the Cassinese them- 
selves; and copies were made of many works of the Greek Fathers, 
of treatises on medicine, of Terence, of Virgil, of Horace, of Ovid's 
“ Fasti,” of Theocritus, of the novels and institutes of Justinian. 
Albericus, whose dream has preserved his name in memory, was 
better known in his own time for his controversial success against the 
heretic Berengar, and for his handbooks of astronomy and dialectics. 
Constantine of Africa had a more mysterious celebrity. For thirty- 
nine years he had wandered through the East; he had mastered the 
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lore of the Arabs and the “ Chaldees ;”’ he was said to have penetrated 
to India ; he had been expelled from his native Carthage for holding 
converse with the devil; he had lectured on medicine at Salerno, and 
had enjoyed high favour at the court of Robert Guiscard. Finally, 
converted to Christianity, he retired to Monte Cassino, attracted 
possibly by a certain repute which its monks had already acquired in 
medical science, and formed there a body of disciples who filled 
Salerno, and became the most eminent members of its noted school. 
Among these last is counted Atto, who translated the works of his 
master into Latin ; and not improbably the John di Milano to whom 
is ascribed the Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum, of which the excel- 
lence ought to be sufficiently attested by its hundred and seventy- 
three editions, and its translation into even Polish and Bohemian. 
For seventy years the connection between Monte Cassino and Salerno 
was maintained, and though the tradition of religious and secular 
learning was on every other point soon lost in the pressure of great 
affairs, the Cassinese never neglected the study nor the practice of 
physic. In the eleventh century the physician occupied the place of 
the confessor. The Benedictine doctor was a natural agent for 
furthering with unseen influence the interests of his convent and of 
the Papacy. 

The administration of Desiderius would have been incomplete if 
he had not made the external appearance of the monastery cor- 
respond with its growing importance. The church was rebuilt by 
architects brought over from Greece. The mosaics with which it 
was afterwards decorated, the paintings of Greek enamel on its 
altar face, the bronze doors which rivalled the famous gates of 
Amalfi, the fifty candelabra which hung from a great beam, also 
of bronze, stretching across the choir, the statues of silver, the 
columns of silver wrought in relief and gilt, were all among the 
most remarkable works of the time. A new refectory was gorgeous 
with mosaic and painting. The dormitories, new almost in their 
entirety, were extended so as to hold two hundred monks. The 
consecration of the church was the occasion of a great festival. 
The Pope condescended to a special journey. The princes of Capua, 
Benevento, Naples, Salerno, and Sorrento, with barons innumerable 
and a vast concourse of people, covered the mountain with their 
encampments and swarmed far out into the valley. For eight days 
the fervour of religious joy continued. The poorer multitude were 
fed with bread’ and fruit and wine at the expense of the abbey ; 
those who could afford poured offerings at the foot of the altar, 
and all, when they departed, so carried the fame of the shrine to 
their own countries, that for many years the stream of pilgrims was 
sensibly augmented. 
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Desiderius was followed by a succession of abbots similar in kind. 
Always nobles, generally cardinals, they each united, though in 
different degrees, the qualities of attachment to the papacy, of 
turbulence, of ambition, of magnificence, and of conduct in the arts 
both of peace and war. Oderisius, of the vigorous race of the 
Marsian Counts, brought the grandeur of the abbey to a climax. 
Already its pretensions were inordinate, and for awhile, under his 
hands, its material strength became no less so. In the absence 
of any central authority in the southern provinces, in the almost 
daily shifting of influence from one petty lord to another, the abbots 
had gradually shaken off every temporal yoke, and had come to 
mix with the Norman princes, not as subjects but as peers. With 
the means of independence in their grasp, it was easy to find a 
pretence for its assertion. Their spiritual dependence on the Holy 
See was interpreted to mean independence of any political superior ; 
and from denying the existence of rights over themselves they soon 
came to insist on the possession of identical rights over others. The 
connection of Desiderius with the Papacy, the alliance of Rome with 
the Normans, afforded him the requisite opportunity ; and he prac- 
tically converted the territory of Monte Cassino into a separate state. 
He granted to the Count of Traetto a quarter of his own county on the 
tenure of service whenever summoned by him or by his successors ; 
and the previous surrender which is implied by the grant was 
doubtless made as much with the object of securing temporal pro- 
tection as with that of obtaining the capricious help of the spiritual 
arm. Old forms of oath are preserved by which the feudatories pro- 
mised obedience and aid “contra omnes homines hujus mundi,” and 
a certain Godfrey received the Castle of Suessa on condition of recog- 
nising no superiority in any prince or in any man whatever, save 
in the Abbot of Monte Cassino. Oderisius received a territory rendered 
independent by a short prescription ; but in times when the words force 
and right are but symbols meaning the same thing in the mouths of 
different men, prescription is a term of elastic signification. It was 
the business of Oderisius to make it convenient for his neighbours to 
understand that fifty years were ample for the creation of a right. 
Partly therefore by arms, partly by purchase, he acquired the large 
districts of Pico and Pontecorvo. The former was seized in a manner 
at once bold and ingenious. The Lord of Pico had treacherously cap- 
tured an enemy, the Count of Fundi. Pope Calixtus, on the suggestion 
of the abbot, directed Oderisius to vindicate outraged morality. He 
levied forces; he attacked and took the Castle of Pico; his disinterested- 
ness was at once rewarded by investiture from the Pope of the whele 
lands belonging to a feudatory of the Prince of Capua. That prince, 
who espoused the cause of his vassal, was first defeated by Oderisius, 
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then threatened with excommunication by the Pope, and at last was 
fain to abandon the city and to cede his superiority for three hundred 
pounds of gold. The case of Pontecorvo was different. A former abbot 
had been admitted into the town, but his rights, if any there were, 
had never been defined. The Count of Cajazzo was now induced to 
sell his claim for five hundred pounds of gold; the Prince of Capua 
gave up his superiority for two hundred and ninety pounds; a 
certain Pinzent received for the conduct of the negotiation a gratuity 
of one hundred and twenty pounds, and a rich country and strong 
frontier town rounded off for the future the domains of Monte 
Cassino towards the west. The most notable circumstance about 
these transactions is the ability of the monastery to pay sums of 
money in themselves so large, and doubly large when the nature of 
its territory—a mere inland district—is taken into consideration. 
The price given for these possessions alone can hardly be estimated 
as the equivalent of less than £500,000 at the present moment, and 
from time to time throughout the twelfth century the chroniclers 
mention payments of large amounts for temporary or for permanent 
‘objects. A very few years afterwards, the Emperor Lothair, unable to 
take Monte Cassino by force, confirmed a hostile abbot in his office for 
four hundred pounds of silver; and on another occasion, when years 
of war had ravaged the country, three hundred ounces of gold could 
be offered to preserve the abbey from spoliation. Nothing can tell 
more eloquently of the uses to which were put dependent churches 
and monasteries by the dominant societies. Their tithes and their 
offerings were pitilessly drained from them; they became mere 
conduits, through which the money of the people flowed without 
the knowledge of the donors to the few great centres of wealth and 
power. 

From the evidence of these fragments of outward history the 
manners of Monte Cassino may not unnaturally be exposed to some 
suspicion. An extreme good nature may suggest that magnificence 
and turbulence might be characteristic of the abbots, while learning 
and devotion were cherished by the monks. But the positive witness 
of a certain number of recorded facts, and the negative proof drawn 
from the barrenness of the conventual annals in respect of other 
facts, compel acquiescence in an unamiable mistrust. Frankly it 
may at once be said that Monte Cassino, in common with almost 
every Benedictine monastery in the twelfth century, was simply and 
utterly corrupt. , It might be powerful externally ; within it was torn 
by quarrels among the brethren and by the armed discontents of the 
vassals. An abbot, Saint Bruno, was deposed by the Pope for 
insubordination. He attempted to retain his position with the help 
of the convent mercenaries. But his monks rose against a somewhat 
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violent master, and defeated and expelled his soldiery. A few years 
later another abbot fell, by the evil chance of a personal enemy being 
elected to fill the throne of S. Peter. He too—it was the natural 
step—attempted to maintain himself by force. The prior by private 
wealth or by personal qualities enjoyed the favour of both monks and 
people. The population of San Germano rushed tumultuously to the 
abbey, the commander of Rocca Janula declared for him, his brethren 
saluted him by acclamations. Without form of election he installed 
himself abbot. The Pope ignored the indecent choice. The vacant 
seat was filled in name by an austere man entrusted to restore the 
discipline of the convent. He lurked for a while within the walls of 
Capua; when in an incautious moment he ventured forth, he was 
kidnapped and thrown into prison by the prior. For a year the 
former abbot held the out-fortresses, and ravaged the valley of the 
Liris; the prior held San Germano, and retaliated on the country 
which obeyed his predecessor ; the new abbot languished in a castle; 
the Pope vainly fulminated from Rome. If for a moment the monks 
contrived to moderate their internal dissensions, peace none the less 
kept aloof from their doors. The town which owed its existence to 
the greatness of the abbey broke, in spite of the strong fortress which 
overhung it, three times into open rebellion in the course of the twelfth 
century alone. It seized every occasion of harassing its lords by intri- 
guing with the party to which they might chance to be opposed. If the 
monks were Imperialists, San Germano opened its gates to Tancred ; 
if the monks were Papal, the citizens betrayed their town to the 
Imperialists. At one time, over a term of thirty years, constant 
revolts of the vassals monopolise the annals of the monastery ; and so 
long as its feudal privileges lasted in their integrity, hardly a ten 
years’ space can be found unmarked by tumult, except at times when 
the monks, themselves the subjects of oppression, were too weak to 
enforce their accustomed exactions.! 

It is not wonderful that the court of Rome was besieged by com- 
plaints against the rapacity, the simony, the immorality of monks. 
In the Lateran Council of 1123 a dangerous attack was made on the 


(1) The crime of rebellion was intensified by the sin of epigram. It may not be easy 
for us to see the extreme pungency of the following verses, which were directed against 
the Abbot Roffredo ; but to him they appeared so stinging that he repaid them by destroy- 
ing the walls and filling up the ditch of the town unlucky enough to possess the wit 
who gave them birth. He was barely prevented from inflicting more sanguinary 
punishment. 

; “ Pessimus Alboinus, Landulphus servus Aquinus, 
Petrus, Roggerus, Philippus valde severus, 
Simon, ac Andreas, Adenulphus ut alter Egwas 
Sunt hi rectores per quos servantur honores. 

Hi dictant bella, coedes, immensa flagella 
Dantes edictum, venerentur ne Benedictum.”’ 
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wealth of Benedictines generally, more particularly upon that of the 
Cassinese. Several times the Popes ineffectually attempted to reform 
discipline by imposing an abbot of their own choice. At last, another 
Lateran Council in 1215, wearied by the importunity of scandal, 
ordered that Monte Cassino, and with it the barely more respectable 
monastery of Cluni, should be subjected to thorough reform under 
the inspection of Cistercian monks. But if the Cistercians were con- 
tented with the regulations drawn up by Innocent for the reformation 
of Monte Cassino, the rigour of their own observances must have been 
greatly modified since the origination of their rule. The inviolability 
of the estates was secured by a provision which forbade the abbot to 
grant fiefs for the future, and which annulled grants already made. 
The hospital had been broken up; it was ordered that the sick and the 
poor should be restored to their former comforts. It was attempted 
to guard against ostentation on the part of the abbot, by forbidding 
him to use gold for the trappings of his horse, and by compelling 
him to dine always with the guests of the monastery. Actors were 
indeed excepted ; their presence might be a snare, and the duty of 
hospitality was satisfied by giving them their meals outside the 
refectory door. The simple monks were to keep no more than two 
horses and two servants apiece ; and hounds and hawks were alto- 
gether denied to them. Every monk whose presence was unnecessary 
for supervision was to be withdrawn from the castles ; and a sufficient 
number of deacons were to be ordained from time to time that there 
might be no deficiency of priests for the services of the Church. 
Finally, the abbot, whenever he slept without the walls of the 
monastery, was to share his chamber with two aged and respectable 
fathers, and the brethren were never to “tempt the wiles of the devil” 
by sleeping apart. Rules such as these might compel a certain 
decency of behaviour in the eye of the world, but the dirt stuck too 
thickly upon the platters to be cleansed by mere outward washing. 
It would have been better to have broken them, and to have replaced 
them by others. It may be doubted, indeed, whether the attempted 
reform produced any permanent result whatever. A stormy period 
soon began, in which far other bulwarks would have been required to 
protect a new-born purity. 


W. E. Hau! 














PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE last fortnight has produced a total change in home politics. When 
Parliament met after the Whitsuntide recess the Conservative opposition was 
united and powerful, and ‘‘ the cave”’ so full that it was said it could hold no 
more. These two parties were to act together, and the Government, taken in 
front and flank, was expected either to resign or to submit to any terms which 
their opponents chose to dictate to them. There was no popular enthusiasm 
about the Bill; great modifications of it were considered certain ;. and it was 
whispered that even Mr. Bright and the advanced Radicals were ready to 
consent to its postponement for this year if one decisive vote should be obtained 
in Committee in favour of the £7 franchise, which they justly considered as the 
really important part of the Bill. Although the £14 franchise in the counties 
was looked upon as doomed, the other might perhaps be carried by a small 
majority, and the Government, having acted in a straightforward and manly 
way, having done their best to carry a Bill which they really believed necessary 
for the good of the country, could not fight against impossibilities, and might 
postpone measures which they had adopted in a time of peace and prosperity, 
when the political horizon had suddenly become gloomy and overcast. Their 
first act on the re-assembling of Parliament was a graceful concession to the 
wishes of the House by adopting Mr. Bouverie’s motion for fusing into one the 
two separate Bills relating to the franchise and the redistribution of seats. 
This was carried without opposition, and then began a discussion unfavourable 
to the Government on Sir R. Knightley’s ‘instruction to the Committee to 
make provision for the better prevention of bribery and corruption at elections.” 
The mercenary state of a portion of many constituencies is unfortunately so 
notorious, and the fear so prevalent that the evil will become worse if the 
teform Bill passes and the number of voters be much increased, that many 
Liberals were induced to vote for the motion, and the Government suffered 
their first defeat. Great was the cheering and excitement, for the position of 
the Government was undoubtedly weakened, and so many Liberals were known 
to be in favour of Captain Hayter’s motion, which was immediately to follow, 
that their defeat upon it was considered certain; and then the Bill and the 
Government must disappear together. Sir R. Knightley’s motion was accepted 
by Mr. Gladstone, who sarcastically threw upon the Tory baronet the duty 
of framing the clauses which were to introduce purity in elections, promising 
that the Government would give them their best attention; but Captain 
Hayter’s amendment was so sweeping a condemnation of their whole Reform 
scheme, that their honour, even if it were as worthless a commodity as Mr. 
Lowe supposed it to be, could hardly have survived defeat upon it, and they 
must have resigned. 

The week beginning Monday, May 28th, was one devoted by the House 
of Commons to the discussion of Reform. In the intervals which the forms 
of the House allowed to occur between the nights on which the great Govern- 
ment measure was before the House, private members tried their hand at 
improving our electoral system. Mr. Hussey Vivian proposed on Tuesday to 
take effectual measures to put a stop to bribery by disqualifying for ever 
from voting both the bribed and the briber. Mr. Buxton had another 
remedy ; and Mr. Bernal Osborne drew a frightful picture of the corruption of 
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our whole system, which, according to him, ‘‘ has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” Everybody will agree with the latter portion of his state- 
ment, but few will coincide with the first part when they reflect that in the last 
century members of Parliament received hard cash in hand for their votes, and 
that in some counties before the Reform Bill of 1832 the election expenses have 
reached the high figure of £100,000 on more than one occasion, and that many 
is the county family now reduced in circumstances owing to the election contests 
of former generations. 

Still, the diminution of election expenses is one of paramount importance if 
the constituencies are to be largely increased; and if is well that the House of 
Commons and the public should face betimes one of the difficulties of larger 
electoral bodies, and give facilities for intelligence and talent being candidates as 
well as wealth. The next day Mr. Clay’s Bill was discussed for basing the right 
of voting on an educational test, and making the ‘‘ three R’s”’ take the place of 
the old British franchise of the 40s. freehold. The measure, if there was ever 
the smallest chance of its becoming law, would probably be equivalent to uni- 
versal suffrage, or at any rate the franchise would be very much in the hands of 
the Government of the day, who must appoint the examiners; but the Con- 
servatiyes, as a body, supported the measure, as a means of throwing ridicule 
on the Government Bill by referring it, if they could make it pass the second 
reading, to the same committee. The manceuvre, however, was not so success- 
ful as the one carried two nights before, and being defeated, the discussion 
was again resumed on Thursday on Captain Hayter’s amendment, when Mr. 
Lowe made one of his most pungent speeches, remarkable for audacity 
of assertion, richness of illustration, and an extraordinary vigour and 
self-reliance in delivery, which makes all his points tell, draws off 
attention from the want of foundation in his assertions, and encourages his 
audience to trust a man who has such implicit confidence in himself. This 
speech, however, though perhaps equal as an intellectual effort to his former 
speeches, had not so great an effect on the House; and notwithstanding the 
admirable speech of Sir H. Cairns on the next night (Friday), by which the 
Opposition had perhaps the best of the debate, it became evident on Saturday, 
and still more so on succeeding days, that the Opposition, who were certain 
of winning if they remained united, were showing signs of wavering; and 
rumours began to be spread that the Government were sure of a majority 
on the Monday night, and that perhaps there would, after all, be no division. 
Such turned out to be the case. It began to be generally felt that the 
issue of the division was not the fate of the Reform Bill alone, but of the 
Government; that the Reform Bill had in any case no chance of passing 
this year; and it was unpatriotic to turn out the Ministry in the present dis- 
turbed state of Europe, and on the eve of the supposed Conference. Lord 
Grosvenor on Monday returned to his allegiance, Captain Hayter withdrew 
his amendment, and, on some of the Liberals wishing still to divide, in order to 
show their strength, the Conservatives and ‘‘Cavites” fled in a body from the 
House, and made a regular ‘‘ Bull’s Run” of it. Not one was left to move that 
the chairman of the committee report progress, so that the Bill was nearly pass- 
ing through committee unopposed,—£14 franchise, £7 franchise, and much- 
detested grouping,—when the Conservatives discovered their mistake, and rushed 
back in the same tumultuous manner in which they had gone, just in time to 
save all the important clauses. Since then the Government has daily gained in 
strength both inside and outside the walls of Parliament, and the Opposition has 
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lost heart. They deeply injured their position on Thursday, June 7th, when 
Lord Stanley endeavoured to defeat the Bill by a stratagem, which gave 
the Government a larger majority than they had yet had, and caused also the 
defeat of Mr. Walpole’s amendment to substitute a £20 rating franchise in 
counties instead of £14 rental, about which but for their newly-acquired strength 
the Government would probably have come toa compromise. Since then, on 
Monday the 11th, they gained two further victories; but in the face of so power- 
ful an opposition it is impossible that the Bill can pass, and after a vote in 
favour of the £7 franchise, it is probable that the Bill will be withdrawn, to be 
re-introduced in a future session. At the same time, should events on the Con- 
tinent arouse the revolutionary spirit which is now dormant, we may hereafter 
regret leaving so powerful a lever as Reform in the hands of those who wish a 
total change of our institutions, and acknowledge the wisdom of those who 
wished, from a spirit of fairness, to extend the privilege of voting as far as could 
safely be done without coercion and without mistrust. The Cabinet which 
proposes Reform contains men of the highest rank, and the greatest wealth, 
intellect, and experience ; the Opposition is recruited largely from the middle 
classes and the smaller squires, who think it wise to keep whatever privileges 
they possess as long as they can, and only to yield them when wrung from them by 
force. The one looks to the present, and the other to the future; the one would 
leave the mode of progress in the hands of Providence, the other, by wise fore- 
thought and sympathy, would seek to ease the path of the future and lead the 
nation gently in the way it should go, remembering the words of one of our 
most distinguished writers, that ‘‘our whole history is but a series of timely 
reforms.” 

On Monday, June 11th, there was also a short debate on foreign affairs, in 
which a general feeling was manifested in favour of Austria, as standing in the 
right and showing great forbearance, while Prussia was aiming at unlawful 
ends, and treated her German rival with an irritating insolence which is not 
supposed to correspond with the wishes of the Prussian people. 


Our previsions of the failure of the Conference have been realised far more 
rapidly and completely than even the least hopeful of Continental politicians 
could have anticipated. A fortnight ago, although it was known that Austria 
was extremely reluctant to join the Conference, and that she had even procured 
the remoyal from its programme of the question of ‘‘ la cession de la Vénétie,” 
and its substitution by the far more elastic subject of “le différend Italien,” 
no one dreamed that she would at the last moment send an answer to the 
proposal of the neutral Powers which they would regard as tantamount to 
a rejection. It was thought that the mere fact of her despatching her Foreign 
Minister to Paris to talk over such utterly impracticable subjects as the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question, the reform of the Bund, and the Italian difficulty, could in 
no way injure her or bring any advantage to her opponents, while her refusal 
to join in an attempt to bring about a peaceful solution of those questions, 
which, however visionary, had been approved and agreed to by all the other 
Powers, could only cast on her shoulders the responsibility of being the first 
to break the peace, and leave her isolated in the midst of Europe, without a 
friend or an ally. It was evident, too, from the cautious conduct pursued by 
Austria at the beginning, that she was fully sensible of the weight of these con- 
siderations. In those semi-official statements which in such cases always precede 
the formal despatch, and usually give full information as to what will be its 
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tenour, the representatives of the Austrian Government abroad plainly made it 
understood that Austria would accept the Conference, and even hinted that, if a 
suitable territorial compensation couid be found, there would be no objection to 
the cession of Venetia. On the very day before the Austrian reply arrived, the 
organ of Prince Metternich, Le Mémorial Diplomatique, declared that Austria 
would, if the great Powers ‘‘ determined upon the expediency of territorial modi- 
fications, accept a free and loyal discussion upon the titles of some and the pre- 
tensions of other states.” Yet the next day the Emperor Napoleon read with 
ill-disguised impatience before Prince Metternich the despatch which had just 
been brought to him by that minister, in which Austria declares as an indis- 
pensable preliminary ‘“‘ that it should be agreed beforehand to exclude from 
deliberation everything that could tend to give one of the States invited to the 
Congress any territorial aggrandizement or increase of power.” What was the 
reason of this sudden change of determination on the part of the Cabinct of 
Vienna ? What induced it thus to brave the anger of the most powerful monarch 
in Europe, and expose itself to the charge of having destroyed the last chance , 
of avoiding war? Before we answer these questions, we will lay before the 
reader some of the principal combinations which haye suggested themselves 
while the negotiations were in progress, and whose discussion has brought to 
light certain projects which will go far to explain the singular and important 
move that has taken place on the —- chess-board of Europe since the 
beginning of the month. 

The rapprochement between Austria and Russia is now no secret, and if 
is mainly the projects to which we have alluded that have induced the 
Court of St. Petersburg to turn from its faithful ally and vassal, Prussia, 
to the always uncertain and often treacherous Cabinet of Vienna. In consider- 
ing the questions of Venetia and Schleswig-Holstein, the view which most 
generally prevailed was that the only possible pacific solution of those ques- 
tions would be the grant of a compensation to Austria for her rights in both 
of those countries. Schleswig-Holstein, or at least the German portion of it 
would have to be given up to Prussia, as she would be satisfied with nothing 
less; and Austria would probably require a corresponding increase of territory 
in the limits of the Confederation to compensate her for the aggrandisement of 
her rival. As regards Venetia, the compensation would have to be found either 
in Bosnia, the Herzegovina, the Danubian Principalities, or Poland. This view 
for a time found some favour at the French Court. The Emperor Napoleon, with 
that extreme tenacity which distinguishes him, still adheres to his favourite pro- 
ject of a Congress of Sovereigns, and although he did not put much faith in the 
success of the Conference, he was not without hope that the Powers, rather than 
plunge into an uncertain and ruinous war, would consent to the Conference 
being converted into a Congress. In this Congress the system of compensation, 
which is among crowned heads a favourite method of settling political difficul- 
ties, would not improbably be adopted; and in such a case the principles of 
compensation above sketched out would doubtless be put forward. What, how- 
ever, would be the result? The proposed compensation for Venetia would 
open up either the Eastern or the Polish question; that for Austria’s rights in 
Schleswig-Holstein would affect the constitution of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion; while both would disturb the European equilibrium (which, however 
little it may be regarded by nations, is jealously watched by their rulers), and 
give the neutral Powers a pretext for putting forward their own pretensions in 
turn. France would be quite ready to acknowledge that Prussia must have Hol- 
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stein and the German part of Schleswig, especially if they are annexed by the 
convenient form of universal suffrage ; but she could not allow this increase of 
a Power which was formed as a menace to her, and would claim the separa- 
tion of the Rhenish provinces from Prussia as the only means of protecting 
her against being outweighed by her powerful neighbour. To this Prussia 
would probably reply by claiming further compensation, perhaps in the East of 
Europe, and thus change would follow change until the map of the Continent 
was modified to the satisfaction of its unscrupulous arbiter. 

The most important, however, of the possible combinations which the Emperor 
hoped would result from the meeting of a Congress, is that which includes Poland. 
Napoleon ITI. has not forgotten his former diplomatic defeatin 1863, which, indeed, 
was the origin of his idea of a Congress, and the Polish question has, it is said, again 
been the subject of conversation, on more than one recent occasion, at the court 
of France. Two plans especially have been a good deal discussed: the annexa- 
tion of a considerable portion of Russian Poland to Austria, who would hold it, 
together with Galicia, by a similar tenure to that by which she holds Hungary ; 
and the formation of an independent Polish state under the rule of the reigning 
house of Saxony, some members of which have already sat on the Polish throne. 
In the latter case the King of Saxony would have to give up his present posses- 
sions to Prussia, who would be compensated by them for the loss of the Rhenish 
provinces. This plan is not without a certain plausibility, for a very large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Saxony are, as is well known, strongly in favour of 
Prussia in the present dispute, and the country itself has long been coveted by 
the Hohenzollerns. Accordingly, the prospect of such a plan being seriously 
urged at the expected Congress, if not at the Conference, was freely talked about 
in political circles at Paris. This, coupled with the news that Austria was form- 
ing a Polish legion in Galicia, excited serious alarm in Russia—not so much on 
account of the danger of her losing the kingdom of Poland, which is to her a 
possession quite as dangerous and more costly than Venetia is to Austria, as 
because she knows that the extensive and fertile provinces in the west of her 
empire, which were originally Polish, and are still Polish in feeling, would be 
irresistibly attracted to an independent Polish state in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The result was that Russia, who had been one of the most eager to 
propose the Conference, now did her utmost to prevent its meeting. In the time 
of Nicholas she would probably not have given herself so much trouble about 
what was after all only a project, and have gladly seized the opportunity of 
Austria’s favouring it to march an army into Galicia. Now, however, her army 
on the Galician frontier is far too small to occupy a hostile province, and she 
shows no signs of either will or capacity to take part in a European war. Before 
we proceed with our narrative, it will not be out of place to give a rapid sketch 
of the present situation of Russia, and the reasons which induce her to maintain 
an attitude so contrary to her traditional policy. 

The emancipation of the Russian serfs, though in itself an event whieh every 
friend of humanity must applaud, was neither in its origin nor its consequences 
worthy of admiration, or even respect. No one will, we presume, after the 
experience of the Polish insurrection, attribute the emancipation to pure bene- 
volence on the part of the Emperor Alexander. His. predecessor, the iron 
Nicholas, seriously contemplated it some years before his death, and the 
original idea of the measure belongs to neither of these monarchs, but to some 
Polish nobles in Lithuania, who petitioned Nicholas to be allowed to emancipate 
the serfs on their estates. The emancipation was, in fact, a powerful political 
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instrument against the pretensions of the nobles, and Nicholas only hesitated to 
use it because he had a rooted aversion to all levelling and revolutionary pro- 
ceedings. Alexander, however, had no such scruples. Being naturally weak 
and timorous, he grew alarmed at the liberal spirit which sprang up among the 
nobles with renewed vigour after they were freed from the tyrant who had so 
long crushed their political aspirations, and, as is often the case with weak men, 
he recklessly threw himself into a course which his bold and iron-willed pre- 
decessor had not dared to follow. When the smoke of the incense which the 
philanthropists of Europe burnt before the ‘‘ well-intentioned ” Czar on hearing 
of this achievement had cleared away, the political object of the measure became 
only too apparent. Not only were the serfs to be free, but they were to obtain, 
together with their freedom, a portion of the property of their late masters. It 
is true that compensation was to be given to the nobles for about a sixth part of 
the property of which they were thus arbitrarily deprived; but even this was a 
mere delusion, for the funds’ out of which the compensation was paid were 
obtained by imposing a special tax on the very persons who were to receive it. 
This mode of carrying out the emancipation was not only ruinous to the pro- 
prietors, but greatly diminished the general prosperity of the country. Drunken- 
ness prevails among the lower classes in Russia to a frightful degree, and the 
ignorant peasant, believing that freedom meant the privilege of doing no work, 
indulged in his favourite propensity from morning till night, and has now 
become a far less valuable member of society than while he was a serf. Labour 
became so difficult to get, that in some parts of the Empire the Government 
was obliged to send soldiers to till the fields, and trade and commerce suffered 
to an immense extent. This state of things was considerably aggravated 
during the Polish insurrection, when the Emperor, again driven to despera- 
tion by his fears, threw himself into the arms of the old Russian party, 
which is led by MM. Milutin and Katkoff, and ayowedly aims at the com- 
plete extermination of the Poles. The peasant was now openly favoured by 
the Government in all his transactions with the nobles, and anarchy pre- 
vailed in every village. Nor was this the only result of the insurrection. 
The expenses of the army and administration in Poland, which were very 
great, severely taxed the already crippled resources of the country; recourse 
was had to loan after loan, until no banker could be found on the Continent 
to give Russia credit; and the paper rouble has now become so depreciated 
that it is only worth four-sevenths of its nominal value. The army itself, 
demoralised by the barbarous Polish campaign, is now very different to what 
it was in the time of the Crimean war. All that strict subordination, dogged 
perseverance, and harmonious action which even his enemies were fain to 
admire in those days, are no longer to be seen in the Russian soldier; the 
levelling doctrines which were openly spread by the Government in Poland, 
have taught him to look upon himself as the equal of his superior officer, and 
even to report any instance of suspicious humanity on his part to the civil 
authorities, and. the wild independence and unbridled plunder in which he 
then indulged seem to have unhinged his half-formed mind, and made him 
unsettled, vacillating, and disorderly. It thus happens that at the present moment- 
Russia, in consequence of her social and financial disorders and her demoralised 
army, is far weaker than she was in 1856, and even just before the Polish 
insurrection ; and this alone would be sufficient to explain the timorous course 
of intrigue which she is now pursuing. There is, howeyer, yet another reason 
why Russia should not now desire to fight. The Emperor Alexander, since the 
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late attempt on his life, has again had one of his panies. He has left St. 
Petersburg, where he thinks his life is not safe, and has shut himself up-in 
the fortress of Cronstadt; and, in a curious document addressed by him te 
Prince Gagarin, the President of the Council of Ministers, he openly accuses 
the extreme socialist party (known as the Nihilists) of having been connected 
with the attempt to assassinate him, and orders all socialist doctrines to be 
carefully banished from the schools of the empire. Even M. Milutin, it is said, 
is in disgrace, and the Emperor proposes to remove from the Ministry all the 
adherents of the late favourite, and replace them by men known for their anti- 
liberal opinions. 

We are now in a position to see some of the motives which have caused Russia 
to approach the Cabinet of Vienna. She is, of course, desirous of retaining her 
Polish possessions ; she wishes to prevent Austria from getting the Principalities 
or opposing her if she sent an army into them ; and her Emperor has become a 
sudden convert to those reactionary principles of which Austria is the traditional 
representative. Moreover, the leanings of Russia towards a Holy Alliance 
naturally incline her to keep on a friendly footing with Austria. She has lately 
been using all her influence at the Court of Berlin to overthrow Bismark, and 
bring about a reconciliation between the King and Francis Joseph, and it is 
evidently her interest to keep alive as long as possible the Venetian question, 
which must always prevent any serious alliance between France and Austria, 
and drive the latter Power, who is too weak to act alone, into the outstretched 
arms of the Czar. It is not, therefore, for want of any strong interest in the 
present European complications that Russia maintains an outwardly passive 
attitude. Being incapable of playing a prominent part in a European war, she 
strives to gain her ends by diplomacy; and it must be acknowledged that so 
far she has succeeded. Obviously the only way for her both to postpone the 
revival of the Polish question and the settlement of that of Venetia was to cause 
the failure of the Conference. 

It may, we think, be safely asserted that this event is mainly attributable te 
her instrumentality. We have good authority for stating that the draft of the 
despatch notifying Austria’s reservations was sent direct from the Hofburg te 
the Foreign Office at Vienna, and that none of the Ministers had been consulted 
regarding it, or knew what was to be its tenour. Curiously enough, there was 
at that time at the Hofburg a lady who has gained some reputation for inspiring 
clever and caustic despatches—the Russian princess, Queen Olga of Wiirtem- 
berg, who had called on her imperial cousin on her way from St. Petersburg, 
and had been received by him with honours which, according to the rules of 
the Spanish etiquette of the Austrian Court, are only given to persons whom it 
is desired to treat with extraordinary distinction. Count Mensdorff was little 
less mortified on seeing the despatch he was to send to Paris than on the occasion 
of the last coup de téte of his imperial master, the placing of the army of Venetia 
on a war footing. He has since done his utmost to explain away the “‘ reserva- 
tions” contained in the despatch ; but it was too late. Russia was the first to 
telegraph all over Europe that Austria had made the Conference nugatory ; 
France followed Russia, and England could only assent to the view of the other 
so-called ‘‘ neutral” Powers. 

The action of Russia in this matter is pretty clear ; but how shall we judge of 
the conduct of Austria? If we look upon her rapprochement with Russia only 
as a question of policy, we cannot but condemn it as hasty and ill-judged. 


The disadyantages of such a combination lie on the surface. Austria’s only 
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chance in the coming war is to conciliate the heterogeneous nationalities in 
her empire, and at the same time to show as strong a tendency to Liberalism 
as it is possible for her to do in her present difficulties. To unite herself 
with the Czar would be. not only to alienate Hungary, and especially Galicia, 
but to turn the Emperor of the French, who already suspects a possible revival 
of the Holy Alliance, from a very equivocal “neutral” into an open enemy. 
On the other hand, what advantages can she reasonably expect to reap from 
such a union? We have seen that Russia is at present too weak to take any 
active part in the struggle between Austria and Prussia; but she is not too 
weak to occupy the Principalities, and even to fight a Turkish army, so long 
as she is sure of the connivance or powerlessness of Austria. A propaganda 
among the Christian and Slavonic races of Turkey would in such a case 
probably be the next step taken by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg—a step 
which requires neither a large outlay of money nor a very imposing force; 
and of this the inevitable consequence would be a rising among the kindred 
populations of Austria south of the Danube, who would join their brothers in 
shaking off the yoke of the foreigner and allying themselves with a Pan- 
Slavonic Russia. 

If, however, we look only at the fact of Austria’s having rejected the Con- 
ference, we cannot but admit that in this she has acted in a manner which is 
perfectly justifiable and hardly to be regretted by the most ardent friend of 
peace. We pointed out in our last number that there was not the slightest hope 
of the Conference preventing a war, and that the grand ceremonial which was 
to be enacted round a green table at Paris could only be a farce, when each of 
the guests must have confessed to himself beforehand that it was a ceremonial 
and nothing more. There would have been no lack of elegant court festivals 
and splendid dinners ; the Emperor would have been mysteriously reticent to 
each guest, and the Empress charmingly amiable; much would have been said, 
written, and telegraphed ; perhaps even a few good diplomatic boa-mots and 
anecdotes, which are very much wanted just now in the su/ons, would have arisen 
out of the debates—but nothing more. It is better that the Conference should 
not have met, than that it should have separated after some days or weeks of 
total failure. Any delusions on such a matter should be stamped out at once, 
and the quicker the better. 

Nor do we join in the chorus of reproaches which have been addressed to 
Austria because she did not unconditionally accept the Conference, and thereby 
save some old gentlemen the trouble of a long journey. No one willingly sits 
down at a gaming-table when he is clearly informed beforehand that he will be 
fleeced, nor will any one accept an invitation to a dinner at which he is not to 
eat, but to be eaten. Such things may have happened years ago in the case of a 
devout missionary, who might console himself for the prospect of being made 
into a dish for the cannibals by the reflection that he had sacrificed himself for a 
great idea, to say nothing of the probability that he would not be very casy of 
digestion. But Austria has no pretension either to martyrdom or indigestible- 
ness, and she therefore deserves credit for wishing to defend herself before she 
allows herself to be devoured. This is admitted, even by her accusers. But, 
they say, she ought not to have refused the Conference, if it were only for the 
sake of appearances; she ought to have had regard to ‘‘ the proprieties.” This, 
however, is a mere phrase. The situation is far too grave for appearances to be 
considered, and there can now be no question of the proprieties in a matter 
which, from the crossing of the Eider to the present day, has been conducted in 
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utter defiance of all propriety and even decency. In crushing the Conference 
in the bud, Austria acted with far more propriety than when she joined Prussia 
in the uncongenial task of liberating the Duchies, and connived at all the pitiful 
subterfuges of Prussian diplomacy at the London Conference, not having the 
courage to break the bonds by which she was held. There is a vast difference 
between the moral and the diplomatic view of propriety. For the same reason, 
we should be very cautious about branding the Power that fires the first shot as 
the aggressor and disturber of peace. That one may fire first, and yet be the 
party attacked, is an old truth which applies not only to duels between indi- 
viduals, but also to revolutions and wars between great and small States. 

The drift of the Austrian reply was that she would only enter the Conference 
on condition that the Powers first engaged not to enter into any combination 
which might give any of them an increase of power or of territory. This, in 
other words, meant the maintenance of the status quo, and rendered the Con- 
ference useless. It was understood in this sense by the neutral Powers, and on 
the day after it had arrived in Paris, Mr. Gladstone was able to inform the 
House of Commons that in consequence of the Austrian reply the Conference 
would probably not be held. It is worthy of remark that the Moniteur, in 
making the same declaration the next day, made it appear as if it was England 
who had first declared that the Austrian conditions were unacceptable, and that 
France had only afterwards concurred in this view. Mr. Gladstone said the 
very reverse, and we may be permitted to believe his statement in preference to 
that of the Moniteur. For, leaving out of consideration the fact that all the 
world would rather trust the assertions of our Chancellor of the Exchequer than 
those of the official organ of France, the latter are proved to be untrue by cir- 
cumstances of time and distance. The Austrian note, which reached Paris on 
the 4th, only came to London on the morning of the Sth, and it is most impro- 
bable that our Foreign Office should have communicated any opinion on the 
note to the other Powers before it had received it. According to all appearance, 
the Emperor Napoleon wished to show his not very warlike subjects that he 
had been the last to abandon the idea of a Conference, and the Monitewr must 
therefore be charged, not for the first time, with a wilful misrepresentation of 
facts. The Russian and French Governments vied with each other in the eager 
haste with which they telegraphed to the various courts that the Austrian reply 
Was equivalent to a rejection of the Conference, and that of Russia, as we have 
seen, won the race. 


At the same time Austria ventured on a step which is in its way as significant 
as the rejection of the Paris Conference. She brought the Schleswig-Holstein 
question before the Bund—from whose jurisdiction she ought never to have 
withdrawn it—and thereby put an end to the Gastein Convention. ‘It is the 
interest of Germany, and not of Austria alone’’—are the words of the declara- 
tion presented on the Ist of this month by the Austrian representative at 
Frankfort, ‘‘that right and the faith of treaties should prevail in Germany 
rather than mere force. It is their interest also, that Prussia, although a 
European power, should show respect for peace and the Federal resolutions, and, 
finally, that the Schleswig-Holstein question should receive its solution, not 
simply to conciliate exclusive pretensions, but in accordance with the rights of the 
Diet and the Duchies themselves. Referring to the declarations of the 24th of 
August, 1865 (by which Austria and Prussia undertook to communicate with 
each other on the subject of the result of their deliberations), the representative 
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of Austria declares that the efforts made to co-operate with Prussia, in order to 
bring about a solution of the question of the Duchies in accordance with Federal 
law, have been fruitless, and that consequently the Imperial Government must 
leave the subject henceforward to the resolutions of the Diet, to which Austria 
will conform. The Governor-General of Holstein is already authorised to convoke 
the Estates of Holstein, in order that they may declare the wishes and legal 
convictions of the country as an element proper to be considered in the decision 
which has to be made.” 

Too late! ‘‘ Right and the faith of treaties” had already been invoked in 
vain by England and Denmark. ‘Respect for peace and the Federal resolu- 
tions !’’ Austria spurned both when she crossed the Eider and forced the Federal 
troops out of Holstein. ‘‘Convoke the Estates of Holstein!” how often had 
this been recommended in yain both to Austria and Prussia! Too late, indeed, 
by many months. For now Prussia declares that the appeal to the Bund is a 
violation of the Treaty of Gastein; and it cannot be denied that there is a 
technical ground for this complaint. We say a technical ground, for, if we 
regard the question from the point of view of justice and right, Austria certainly 
does not deserve condemnation for wishing to make the Bund the arbiter in a 
question which belonged to its jurisdiction from the beginning, and to allow a 
voice in the matter to the inhabitants of the Duchies, who have been liberated 
only to be treated afterwards as conquered. When Prussia, appealing to the 
Gastein Convention, asserts that Austria has no right to bring the Schleswig- 
Holstein question before the Bund, it is also to be remarked that Prussia herself 
had offered to make the question of the Duchies the subject of discussion at the 
Paris Conference. In both cases the matter would have been submitted to the 
decision of other Powers, with this difference only, that at Frankfort German 
Governments, while in Paris foreign States, would have to adjudicate in a 
dispute which was originally German. 

This reason alone would have made it monstrous for Prussia to declare the 
appeal of Austria to the Bund to be a casus belli, which was by some thought to 
be quite possible. Prussia has not, however, been guilty of such a mistake. 
She had never troubled herself about discovering a casus belli ; she left that to 
the Emperor of Austria and his counsellors. Count Bismark has always wished, 
and probably wishes still, to be attacked; to attack is not in his plans; and 
even if he wished to do so, he would find it extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to persuade his king into taking such a step. He cleverly avoided this 
by declaring that the appeal of Austria to the Bund was simply a dissolution of 
the Gastein Convention, in consequence of which the state of things which 
existed prior to that Conyention, namely, the condominium, was restored, 
making it necessary for Prussia to march her troops into Holstein again. At 
the same time he does not object to the Austrians remaining or sending a few 
garrisons to Schleswig. But if the two Powers could not agree before, how can 
they do so now? It would be a cat-and-mouse condominium, which must 
sooner or later end in a conflict. Austria has no wish to play the part of the 
mouse, and accordingly draws back her troops under protest. Meanwhile the 
Prussians occupy, also under protest, all the strong places in Holstein; they 
have dispersed the Holstein Estates convoked by Austria, imprisoned the Hol- 
stein‘ Commissioner Lesser, and Count Bismark has thereby succeeded, not only 
in obtaining possession of both the Duchies, but also in leaving to Austria the 
invidious task of discovering a casus belli. If the Holstein Estates still assemble, 
and the Austrians again come within sight of Kiel or Rendsburg, these will 
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be two of the greatest miracles ever recorded in history. Count Bismark’s 
conduct has been, diplomatically speaking, quite ‘‘ correct,” even when he 
provoked Austria to the utmost. In his last circular despatch of the 4th, 
however, he goes beyond the thin boundary which divides acerbity from 
rudeness. His description of the Emperor Francis Joseph as being theo- 
retically a peacemaker and practically a firebrand, and especially his bring- 
ing the person of the Emperor into the dispute, is not to be justified by 
any paragraph in the diplomatic code. This accusation is the more likely 
to produce a feeling of extreme irritation at Vienna since it cannot have been 
made without an object. And when he goes on to inform his agents abroad 
that ‘‘the Austrian Ministry desires war at any price, partly in the hope 
of obtaining successes in the field, partly to tide over domestic difficulties, nay, 
even with the expressed intention of assisting the Austrian finances by Prussian 
contributions or by an honourable bankruptcy,” it must be acknowledged that 
it would be difficult to find another diplomatic document of modern times which 
speaks in such atone. And here it should be remarked that this is not merely 
a secret circular, but that those to whom it is addressed are expressly requested 
to declare themselves in the same sense to the Ministers of Foreign Affairs at 
the Courts to which they are accredited. 

There would be a great deal to say about the Middle States if one were but 
certain that what they decide upon to-day will be actually done to-morrow. 
They put their heads together, hold endless conferences, obtain decisions by 
majorities, coquette with Vienna and Berlin, and at the same time cast a side 
glance every morning at Paris; they talk of execution against Prussia, well 
knowing that they will never agree amongst themselves to take such a step ; each 
of them thinks only of the preservation of his petty throne, and the end of it all 
will be that none of them will do anything until one or other of the belligerent 
Powers enters their territories and proves to them that he cannot respect 
their neutrality, and that he must be recognised either as their friend or their 
enemy. The course of these small potentates baffles calculation almost as much 
as the flight of meteors. They have so little independence that they can never 
be regarded as constant quantities in political calculations. One thing only 
could be predicted of them, and this has actually occurred. They have armed 
without knowing exactly for whom or against whom, and whatever may be the 
turn things will take, Bavaria alone has the satisfaction—a costly one, it must 
be confessed—of having added 400 lieutenants to her army. 


If Count Bismark does not beat his brains about discovering the casus belli, 
this only gives him more time to think with anxiety how to provide the nervus 
belli. At this moment he finds even greater difficulty in obtaining money than 
the Austrian Government, which is accustomed to an empty treasury, and has 
for years made its subjects thoroughly acquainted with the amenities of a 
forced paper currency. Prussia, on the other hand, is a well-organised State, 
whose citizens see no source of reyenue in the manufacture of bank-notes. 
They have watched with distrust the issue of the new ‘‘ Loan Treasury Bonds” 
decreed by the Government, although these bonds are only to be issued on the 
security of goods deposited with the administration, for the purpose of giving 
assistance to the almost paralysed commerce of the country. Already has the 
magistracy of Berlin declared that it will not accept this paper-money, which 
has been issued without the consent of Parliament, as a legal tender, and the 
same decision may be expected on the part of many of the towns in the 
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provinces. Gold is already paid for in Prussia with a small agio, and the pro- 
gramme of the Liberal party for the approaching elections may be stated as 
follows :—‘‘ To give no supplies on any account until the present Ministry and 
the whole of the present system of government are changed.’ Wherever a 
Liberal candidate comes to solicit the suffrages of his countrymen he has no 
chance of success unless he binds himself to this programme, and as the 
elections will probably result in another triumph for the Liberals (most of the 
old members of the Left having a good prospect of being re-elected) Count 
Bismark will have to meet a Parliament which will hail both him and his 
system with a decided vote of want of confidence. He had hoped to turn the 
feeling in Prussia in his favour by his proposal to call a German Parliament at 
Frankfort, elected by universal suffrage; but he will soon find that this 
hope was groundless. We have long predicted how it would be, and 
our predictions are being fulfilled to the letter. ‘‘ Money for carrying on 
war, if war cannot be avoided with honour, but not a thaler to this 
Government, which has trodden the constitution under foot, insulted the 
representatives of the nation, and pursued, contrary to their advice, a 
foreign policy that leads to the most unfortunate of wars.” Such are 
the resolutions, often expressed in far sharper language, which have been 
passed at the many election meetings that are now taking place in Prussia. 
In the last few weeks Bismark has rather lost than gained in popularity 
and the confidence of the nation. Even the feudal papers, which formerly 
made him their hero, now turn away in horror from the man who has allied 
himself with revolutionary Italy against conservative Austria, who has proposed 
a German Parliament on the principle of universal suffrage, and who, on the 
eve of a war which will give France only too favourable an opportunity of 
intervention, has almost entirely stripped the Rhenish fortresses, Coblentz and 
Saarlouis, of troops and guns. It almost seems as if by so doing he were 
performing his part of a secret contract entered into with Napoleon. Even 
his warmest supporters are beginning to grow anxious, while his enemies are 
as hostile to him as ever. 

There has been a good deal of talk lately about a proposal made by Bismark 
to several leaders of the Liberal party to enter the Ministry. Twesten, Gneist, 
and even Waldeck were, it was said, sounded on this point. Their replies, 
especially when these negotiations assumed the shape of ‘a definite offer, were 
all decidedly in the negative. From this side the Count need expect no allies. 
Then again there were reports according to which he had the idea of attaching 
Messrs. Roggenbach, Dalwig, and Grabow to his Cabinet; but the object of 
these rumours was too evident not to show beyond a doubt whence they emanated. 
Hitherto no Liberal modification of the Cabinet has taken place ; only the slow- 
minded and phlegmatic Minister of Finance, Herr von Bodelschwing, has been 
forced to retire before the more practised, pliant, and unscrupulous Herr von 
der Heydt. If the latter had some occasional leanings towards Liberalism, 
they were very transitory, and were followed in each case by humble repent- 
ance. The Liberals have long declined the honour of reckoning him as one of 
themselves. He is an experienced financier, and utterly unconscientious as 
a politician—just the man, in fact, that Bismark wants at this moment. So 
long as he can appeal to the letter of the law, he will not trouble himself about 
its spirit, and he will only be an advocate of Parliamentary Government while 
he can get no money without it. 

June 13th. 
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A MANUAL FOR THE CLASSIFICATION, TRAINING, AND EDUCATION OF THE 
FEEBLE MINDED, IMBECILE, AND IpioT. By P. M. Duncan, M.B. Lond., 
and W. MILLarD, Superintendent of the Eastern Counties Asylum for 
Idiots and Innbeciles. Longmans & Co., 1866. 


WHATEVER may be the symptoms of a luxurious degeneracy in the present age, 
we may yet feel a just pride in our country, and a confidence in her future, 
as we peruse this volume and see what enthusiasm and energy are called 
forth in ameliorating the condition of that most helpless and, alas, repulsive 
member of our race—the idiot. To shield this poor outcast of reason from 
personal wrong, and render his body tolerably comfortable, used to be the limit 
of the benevolent aim of the philanthropist; but the imbecile now begins to 
attract the scientific interest of men who apply to his improvement the results 
of patient study and experiment, and nobly bestow an almost inexhaustible 
amount of kindness in the hope of eliciting a few rays of moral and intel- 
lectual light. Nor do they fail of their reward, for the Reports of our idiot 
asylums bear witness that very great results have been attained; in many 
cases the mental capacity being developed so far as to render the subjects 
of the training capable of contributing more or less to their own support. 
Another most important result is the experience thus obtained, upon a syste- 
matic basis, in the treatment of imbecility; and in this respect we thankfully 
hail the book before us as a valuable addition to our knowledge. It is the 
first manual on the subject that has been published in the English language, 
and we do not hesitate to say that it will repay the perusal of all parents and 
teachers, for its maxims are of universal bearing, though its details are of 
limited application. The different degrees of idiocy are classified, and the treat- 
ment required for each class explained with a degree of minuteness which 
renders it of real service. 

One or two points our authors lay down as of primary importance; physical 
training, for example, shouldalways both precede and accompany mental training. 


“The tricks and offensive habits which are broken off in perfect children by admo- 
nition, example, and correction, cannot be treated thus in idiots; and the first step 
towards their prevention is the establishment of a regular system of living and nursing, 
tending to produce increased health, and the second is the employment of the muscular 
energy upon certain definite plans. The connection between health in perfect children, 
and the regularity of their hours of sleep, exercise, dressing, and eating, is obvious. This 

s equally the case as regards the imperfect minded ; with them habit is really more than 

second nature, and no success can follow any attempt to render the children more com- 
fortable to themselves and less troublesome to those around them, unless clock-work 
regularity be insisted upon. . .. . From the day that a child is considered idiotic, never 
mind how young, begin to take extra care with its regularity of habits, its hours, its 
food, and its clothing ; every month of regularity makes succeeding months more bear- 
able and less troublesome.” 


But the most striking lesson we gather from the book is the conviction, which 
no one can fail to be the better for having more deeply impressed on his 
memory and his heart, of the great power of kindness and patient gentleness. 
The teacher must be perfectly self-controlled, and capable of remaining un- 
agitated amid all the perverseness of the idiot, or he loses his hold upon him, 
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and will but increase the evils he labours to diminish. But here again there is 
some compensation to the zealous-hearted worker, for among the idiot class is 
found a remarkable power of affection and gratitude, and it is possible to obtain 
their unlimited confidence and obedience by a wise and consistent kindness. 

In this sphere of labour we do not look for startling or splendid results. 
The wonder is that the feeble germs of reason, overgrown as it were by the 
animal nature, should ever be rescued from its complete dominion; and we 
feel bound to render all homage to the labours of Mr. Millard, whose life is 
nobly given to this most benevolent enterprise. May he and his fellow- 
labourers be fully rewarded by the growing success of his own institution and 
the rapid establishment of others in all parts of our land. 

JAMES HINTON. 


THe CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. THREE LECTURES ON Work, TRAFFIC, AND 
War. By Jomn Ruskin, M.A. Smith, Elder & Co. 


THESE three lectures were delivered by Mr. Ruskin, the first before the 
Working Men’s Institute at Camberwell, the second in the Town Hall at 
Bradford,—on which occasion the lecturer seems to have been invited to Bradford 
to give a little advice as to the architecture of a projected new Exchange,—and 
the third at the Royal Academy at Woolwich. But though they were thus 
given by the lecturer to separate audiences, they were, as he tells us, prepared 
not without reference to each other; and they are called by the somewhat 
fantastic name of The Crown of Wild Olive, because it is hoped that some may 
learn from them how to win for themselves ‘‘ the crown of all content; no proud 
one! no jewelled circlet flaming through heaven above the height of the 
unmerited throne; only some few leaves of wild olive, cool to the tired brow 
through a few years of peace.” Nowif Mr. Ruskin can by his lectures teach 
men and women, either young soldiers at Woolwich, or merchants with their 
wives at Bradford, or working men at Camberwell, to win for themselves 
the inestimable treasure of a clear conscience,—which I presume to be the 
Crown of Wild Olive intended,—I for one should certainly not be inclined 
to quarrel with him because his language is fantastic. Fantastic as it is, it 
is always beautiful. Even when his words most offend the judgment, they 
would gratify the ear if one could allow the ear to receive them without 
exercise of the judgment. But when the conviction is forced upon the reader 
that no human being can learn anything from such teaching, indeed that there 
is no lesson taught whatsoever, that the words are words and words only, then 
the absurdity of the names chosen, the Crown of Wild Olive, Sesame and Lilies, 
and the like, becomes an additional offence. 

To analyse Mr. Ruskin’s intellect from his published works is more than I will 
undertake to do. But I will assert on his behalf,—and I think that readers of 
modern English will agree with me almost without exception,—that he is pos- 
sessed of a wondrous power of teaching men to use their cyes. It is not only that 
he has written charmingly on painting, on architecture, and on scenery, but that 
he has absolutely taught men to see and appreciate the beauty of pictures, to 
understand the lines and forms of buildings, and to feel the charms of Nature’s 
loveliness out of doors, who were before dead or half dead to these things. 
He has given almost a new delight in existence, certainly a much extended 
delight, to many men and women, and has done this by conveying to us, in language 
of almost unsurpassed eloquence, lessons taught to himself by perfected taste and 
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accurate eyesight. In speaking of Mr. Ruskin’s early work I would wish to do so 
with all the enthusiasm of ungrudging admiration. Such work as this he has 
now abandoned, and he has taken to teach other lessons,—lessons of political 
economy, lessons of what I may call general conduct,—to be, in short, a 
prophet among men; one qualified by sure instincts of right and wrong to 
denounce the evil of the present day, and to bid men turn themselves to better 
things.' I venture to assert also,—and I think I shall have the agreement 
of all who have read Mr. Ruskin’s latter works as to the justice of my asser- 
tion,—that he has taught no man or woman any useful lesson as to general 
conduct in life. He may tell us that avarice is bad, and that justice is good, 
and in so saying he will say what is true. But we knew that before, and, 
though useful lessons may probably still be taught to all of us on these headings, 
such lessons to be useful must have in them something that shall be new, 
some words that shall be especially persuasive, or something at least of strength. 
But Mr. Ruskin, in teaching these old lessons, not only is neither new nor 
persuasive nor strong; but, moreover, he accompanies them always by special 
doctrines of his own which rob them of all their old value. He tells us in his 
preface to these lectures of a certain gin palace at Croydon, before which he saw 
certain iron-rails to which he objects. The gin palace is, perhaps, bad altogether,— 
and we will presume, for the sake of Mr. Ruskin’s argument, that the rails 
are bad also. Then Mr. Ruskin goes on to tell us how the work employed in 
making these rails could have been better employed in cleaning certain dirty 
pools at Carshalton. We will skip the absurdity of assuming that a certain 
amount of labour, if not employed on these rails, could then have been employed 
on the pools,—and will go on to his description of the work itself,—the work of 
producing the rails; ‘‘ work,” he calls it, ‘‘ partly cramped and deadly in the 
mine ; partly fierce and exhaustive in the furnace ; partly foolish and sedentary, of 
ill-taught students making bad designs.” The reader at once perceives,— 
becomes unconsciously aware even if he is an absolutely unthinking reader,— 
that the author is here denouncing, not only these unfortunate rails, but all 
working in mines, all working at furnaces, and all attempts of sedentary students 
to make designs for iron-rails, let those iron-rails be used for what purpose 
they may. And the reader,—even our most unthinking reader,—knows that 
mines and iron furnaces are essentially necessary, that they have been given by 
God as blessings, that the world without them could not be the world which God 
has intended,—and he rejects such prophesying as this. The gaze of the denouncer 
who denounces like this has not been sufficiently intense to discover truth. 
There is hardly a page in the little book under notice by which the same 
feeling of false teaching is not produced. In the first lecture on Work, Mr. 
Ruskin speaks of justice. He intends to inculcate justice on the labouring men 
of Camberwell, and to do this takes the mode,—always taken by the prophets, 
(1) I will borrow a few words, in a foot-note, from the author of “Ecce Homo.” 
“Now this mode of communicating and receiving truth,” he says, and he is speaking, 
of the mode in use with the Eastern prophets of old, “is not repugnant to the Western 
nations. From the time of Pythagoras and Heraclitus to the time of Carlyle and Mazzini, 
men have risen at intervalsin the West who have seemed to themselves to discover truth, 
not so much bya process of reasoning, as by an intense gaze, and who have announced their 
conclusions in the voice of a herald, using the name of God, and giving no reason.”’ This 
describes accurately what Carlyle has done,—and readers of Carlyle’s words have felt 
the presence of the prophet. It describes as accurately what Mr. Ruskin is attempting ; 


but there comes home to the listener no faith. The preacher is not recognised to be a 
prophet. The words are not found to have inspiration. 
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old and modern, inspired and uninspired, from Isaiah to Carlyle,—of denounc- 
ing. He denounces the injustice of his hearers, and he does this by drawing a 
picture. A working man goes out on a Sunday with his little boy, and the 
little boy has a nice hat with a feather. They come to a very dirty little boy 
sweeping a crossing, and they give him a penny. Then Justice says to the 
working man, why shouldn’t that little boy have a feather as well as your little 
boy ? The working man rejoins that Justice is foolish here, as the feather 
would be inappropriate for the work of sweeping. But Justice has her answer 
for this: ‘‘Then why don’t you, every other Sunday, leave your child to 
sweep the crossing, and take the little sweeper to church in a hat and feather.” 
The working man replies that everybody should be kept in the place that 
Providence has assigned to him. And then Mr. Ruskin comes forward with 
his ‘‘ Oh, my friends!” and knocks the working man over. Providence, Mr. 
Ruskin says, had nothing to do with this unfair partition. You have done it. 
You have been cruel to the sweep, and, therefore, if you are just, you will give 
him his share of the hat and feather. Here is a lesson as taught by Mr. Ruskin, 
and by such a lesson I say that no human being will be instructed, or even so 
much as misled. ‘The most unthinking of hearers or of readers will know that 
the boy in the hat has got his feather because his father has earned it for him,— 
honestly or dishonestly does not matter to the argument,—and that the gist of 
Mr. Ruskin’s teaching is simply a denunciation of all property whatsoever. 
3ut yet Mr. Ruskin does not mean to denounce property. 

In the second lecture, called ‘‘ Traffic,” Mr. Ruskin begins by telling the 
people of Bradford that he can give them no assistance whatsoever in the 
matter of architecture. And hereon, speaking on a subject which he under- 
stands, he says a word or two which are probably true enough. ‘ Now pardon 
me for telling you frankly you cannot have good architecture merely by asking 
people’s advice on occasion.” But being then at Bradford, and having to 
lecture, and declining to lecture on architecture appropriate for a Bradford 
Exchange, Mr. Ruskin takes again to prophetical denunciation, and preaches 
against the goddess of Getting On. ‘‘ Pallas and the Madonna,” he says, 
‘*were supposed to be all the world’s Pallas and all the world’s Madonna. They 
could teach all men, and they could comfort all men. But look strictly into 
the nature of the power of your goddess of Getting On, and you will find that 
she is the goddess, not of everybody’s Getting On, but only of somebody’s 
Getting On. This is a vital or rather deathful distinction. Examine it in 
your own ideal of the state of national life which this goddess is to evoke and 
maintain.” Now the unthinking hearer or the unthinking reader of whom I 
have before spoken will probably have but a hazy idea of the godhead of 
Pallas, and, perhaps, not a very clear idea of what Mr. Ruskin means by his 
allusion to the beneficence of the Madonna. But unless he be too hazy to 
receive any meaning at all from Mr. Ruskin’s words, he will comprehend that 
the goddess Pallas and that which Mr. Ruskin calls the goddess of Getting On 
are called goddesses in two perfectly different senses. A man who cares much 
for eating is said to make his belly his god. But no one will think it wise to 
lecture to such a man and tell him that his belly can’t bring him to heaven. 
Though he makes his belly his god, he does not make it his god in that sense. 
Mr. Ruskin is permitted to talk of the goddess of Getting On because he 
delights in fantastic language, and uses it with unusual effect. But he is 
scarcely honest when he takes advantage of his own imagery, and speaks of the 
spirit of getting on in the world,—which of course is, in every case, the indi- 
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vidual ambition of a single mind,—as the goddess which is to evoke aud main- 
tain national life. All this was denunciation as from a prophet; but it is 
denunciation which can have no effect. 

Mr. Ruskin permits himself to attempt to prove any idea which occurs to 
him, but seems to give himself no time to examine his own proofs. In his 
lecture on War, he tells the young men at Woolwich that all art has been 
produced by war. To most men this will appear to be a paradox; but I will 
not argue here as to the assertion itself. I will only allude to two of the 
instances brought up by Mr. Ruskin from among nations to prove his assertion. 
The Romans were deficient in art. So Mr. Ruskin says, and so doubtless they 
were. But the Romans are generally supposed by most readers of history to have 
been of all people the most warlike. By no means. ‘‘ I believe, paradoxical as it 
may seem to you,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ that however truly the Roman might say 
of himself that he was born of Mars, and suckled by the wolf, he was, neverthe- 
less, at heart, more of a farmer than a soldier.” Then he goes on to say, truly 
enough perhaps, that of all people the Venetians were the greatest in art. And 
he calls Venice ‘‘ the city which gaye to history the most intense type of soldier- 
ship yet seen among men; the city whose armies were led in their assault by 
their king, led through it to victory by their king, and so led though that king 
of theirs was blind and in the extremity of old age.” Now in this matter the 
English world will take as truth from Mr. Ruskin the statements that the 
Romans were deficient in art, and that the Venetians excelled in art; and the 
English world will add its knowledge from other sources, that the Romans were 
a people specially addicted to war, and the Venetians a people specially addicted 
to commerce. 

But Mr. Ruskin allows himself to be so carried away by his own eloquence 
that he will state and prove anything. He is telling the lads at Woolwich that 
they should not be careless or indolent. This is good advice,—though, as given 
in a lecture, not likely to be of much use. Then he says that many a giddy 
and thoughtless boy has become a good bishop or a good lawyer, but none such 
has become a good general. ‘‘I challenge you in all history to find a record 
of a good soldier who was not grave and earnest in his youth.” What was 
Clive in his youth? What was Marlborough? Are we not told that Alexander 
got drunk’ Was not Cesar in debt? Of course military lads should be 
steady,—as should other lads. Let Mr. Ruskin so tell them, if he thinks he 
can do them good by such precepts. But these special statements,—statements 
which are intended to convey very remarkable tidings as to individual facts,— 
should at any rate be correct. It would be very odd, if it were the case, that 
no boy, not grave and earnest in his youth, had ever become a good soldier ;— 
and the fact would be very much against the military profession. Neverthe- 
less, if it be so, let us know it. But if it be not so, why startle the Woolwich 
lads with the narrative of so wonderful a phenomenon? Mr. Ruskin, as he 
spoke the words, no doubt thought they were correct. He thinks such things 
without ground for thinking them. Mr. Ruskin’s fault is, that he has seemed 
to himself to discover truth ; but that in doing so he has neither used reason, 
nor, as yet, that ‘‘intense gaze” of which the author speaks whom I have 
above quoted, and which with prophets stands in lieu of reason. 

; ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








